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CHAPTER III. 



THE SYSTEM. 



I SHALL now proceed to offer my system — the founda- 
tion jfrom which I take my views, and on which my 
theories will be built, and which I have a hope will 
be found to be based on truth. It is in the strict 
sense of the word Philosophy that my book presumes 
to assume that name ; for philosopher means only a 
" lover of truth." It was, indeed, to find the truth that 
first put me on examination, and seeking one, another 
and another opened to my thought. I quickly framed 
out of them a system ; to draw my inferences I used 
only reason, and applying them to Nature they 
seemed to agree with her. This looked like evi- 
dence. I had not sought my views by science, but 
after having found, I endeavoured as much as I could 
to bring science to try themj and again it appeared to 
me that in every instance in which science was made 
their test, it also became their proof, often even to 
demonstration. 

When any great law of nature is discovered, it is 
found to pervade the whole, and account for many 
wonders till then involved in obscurity ; such laws 
E 2 
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are not only the principle of the greatest phenomena, 
but extend to the least, or what we call least from 
being of constant familiarity to us. There is a real 
grandeur, worthy of Omnipotence, in this, by which 
the most stupendous designs are ramified out to sub- 
serve daily utility. Thus the law of gravity, discovered 
by Sir Isaac Newton, is found to influence, not only 
our globe and planetary system round the sun, but to 
extend through the whole universe ; as far as we can 
follow, still we find it. By this law the movements 
of the heavenly bodies are explained, and the fall of 
an apple from the tree. Now any system doing this 
has thereby one evidence of its rectitude ; it may be 
arraigned as presumption in me to arrogate so much 
to my system, yet I am obliged to say it does appear 
to me, as far as it is in my power to test it by exa- 
mination, to do this in the moral world ; it accounts 
for what actually exists vq our present state here; 
clears those questions we have hitherto considered as 
moral mysteries in it; answers to all we see of nature 
around us; carries us on into futurity; brings us 
nearer to, and gives us ftirther views therein; and 
from these causes is a most powerful incentive to our 
own present practical virtue ; and finally, that it ex* 
tends to God himself, as I shall show in the section 
on that greatest subject. It is this combination, its 
accounting why things are as they are, and the things, 
by being so, attesting validity in the system, that 
creates in me a trust that I have in some way opened 
a new truth. 

My system, then, may be summed up in one word, 
** Progression !" The word is known, and it may be 
asked, what is there new in this ? The thing, indeed^ 
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I believe has ever been ; but I must maintain it is 
quite new to consider it as a prmcipUj as beginning 
from the commencement of time, and going on into 
eternity; far less to use it as a system to go upon, 
apply it to nature, and bring it to explain the condi- 
tion of man. So much the contrary, that hitherto 
it has been quite our effort to make out man as 
retrograde in his present condition as possible ; his 
nature as debased, and yet as begirming in perfection, 
all of which are the very reverse of progression. But 
let me go on to show that progression is this law — 
this principle — this necessity: that it can, and does, 
clear all those questions that seem mysterious, and 
is itself proved by what nature ordains in the mate- 
rial, and reason finds in the moral world ; that not 
only man's present, but his fiitinre state, are both 
progressive — visibly so ; and that progression, and pro- 
gression alone, accounts for everything. 

What I have already said in the chapter on Crea- 
tion, begun the evidences of this theory* If what I 
there traced, and brought forward of the state of man 
at all proved he commenced in the ignorance and 
weakness I asserted he did, and must have done, it 
sustains at the same time the system of progression, 
for it showed him to have begun in the complete in- 
fancy of being, moral and physical. 

And what was, what could this be for, but pro- 
gression ? In fact, what other state could he, or can 
he bq in ? When we look examiningly on his con- 
dition, we find not only that it is so, but that it is 
even impossible it should be otherwise. It follows, 
on what I have shown, that man can be granted no 
good without deserving ity nor deserve toithout working 
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for it: consequently, to have begun him in the pos- 
session of unworked-for happiness would have been 
injustice. To have placed him in a state of weakness 
and ignorance, without the capability of helping him- 
self out of it, would too have been unjust and cruel ; 
but to have set him in such a state with the means to 
advance himself out of it, and go on still improving, 
this is strictly just, and yet as greatly kind. Man 
began to progress as soon as he began to exist and 
act. And I have shown also that there was no hard- 
ship on those who first began this career, though 
they had to contend with greater ignorance and dark- 
ness, as beginners, the proportion being the same, 
and the happiness pretty equal. But granting (as 
indeed must be the case, or where were the benefit 
of enlightenment?) that knowledge does increase our 
comfort and happiness — or rather will go on to do so, 
for it has hardly got so far yet — we do not esteem 
civilized man a much happier being than the savage, 
who knows neither his advantages nor his cares — 
granting this, I say, progression, by going on into the 
futurity of another existence, prepares, all in all ages, 
for that further advance which is the one of durable 
importance, which consists not only in an improve- 
ment of our condition, but an advance of our very 
being and existence. Now, if indeed those who are 
bom in more enlightened times have an advantage, 
even in happiness, in escaping so many errors as 
ignorance induces, and the miseries that spring out 
of those errors, and in the possession of increased 
advantages, — ^yet as those who went first are sooner 
entered on the still greater superiority of the next 
stage of existence, it is easy to see how the most per- 
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feet justice and equality can and must be awarded, 
in the long run, to all. 

Looking at man's present state, we see, beyond all 
question or dispute, the progress he has made, in this 
world, in eueryfAtw^— arms, arts, laws; in the con- 
veniences and elegancies of his every-day life ; in all 
sorts of knowledge, in science, in religion ; in what 
has he not made great and visible progress, compared 
to what he was when we look back to him in the first 
ages of the world ? Even in virtue some progress 
has been made, just that degree that naturally results 
from better knowledge — as, better estimation of the 
weaker sex, more appreciation of the general rights 
of man ; more consideration of the relative duties 
owed to each other. From these I must think that 
when further acquisitions of truth are gained, when 
convictions by those truths are made stronger, and 
the motives to practice thereby more powerfully 
heightened, I think we may expect — indeed, it can 
hardly fail to result in an increase of virtue, and that 
must produce an increase of happiness. To eflfect 
this, a right mode of national education should be 
established — an easy thing, if prejudice and interest 
were not allowed to interfere. 

The present state of man thus undeniably attesting 
his progression, assures, at the same time, the con- 
tinuance of it. None but will with pride acknow- 
ledge the large and visible advance he has made ; but 
none can say, or think, that he has reached anything 
hke perfection. So far from that, all that is gained 
serves to show how much more is to be done. This 
proves progress must and will go on. And who 
says not, thinks not — ^whether he may live to see it or 
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no — ^that mankmd will continue improving ? That 
further discoveries are to be made, and will be made, 
not only in all we have already entered upon, but in 
things now unknown, unthought of? Who infers 
not as much as this ? And from what ? From the 
progress he knows has gone on, and sees continuing 
to go on. 

What I shall open of new by progression is by 
carrying it to religion, and extending it into futurity. 
New views of our future state vrill then open to ns, 
and we shall begin to find it is possible to gain new 
ideas in religion, and even to acquire positive know- 
ledge therein. 

What ideas of future existence, then, does my sys- 
tem propose ? First, I must change the whole plan 
of immortality. Let not this startle any: I am not 
going to take it away ; but point out a difference in 
the mode — not going to lose, but increase it. I con- 
ceive, in all probability, we have immortality already. 
Most seem to divide life and immortality: make 
them two, and distinct things ; when, in fact, they 
are one and the same. What is immortality but a 
continuation of life ? Life which is already our own. 
We have, then, begun immortality now. 

We all — all sects, all mankind — hold that as soon 
as death has dissolved our mortal frames, the soul 
will live, and pass into another state of existence. 
This state we imagine will be eternal as well as the 
existence which occupies it. But why do we judge 
thus of the STATE ? For the same reason, or rather 
want of reasoning, by which we make life and im- 
mortality two, do we make time and eternity two, 
which, like the others, are really one and the same. 
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As immortality is but the oontinuanoe of life, so 
eternity is but the oontinuance of time. What we 
call time is but that part of it in which we exist now. 
We measure this time for our own convenience, by 
the revolution of certain bodies; but we should 
equally go on existing in spheres which had no such 
marks ; and we do generally suppose this will be our 
ease in heaven. But time, like space, in itself is 
nothing. Time is only the moral space in which 
existence goes on, as ihe stars and planets roll in 
what we call physical space, which yet, like time, is 
in itself nothing. But the idea common to all men 
of all persuasions is, first, that when he dies his soul 
will live again; but, second, live in a fixed, un- 
changing state of happiness or misery. Why is this 
last idea almost as universal as the first ? Because 
both are natural. The first is natural to man's con- 
stitution — his reason also confirms it; therefore this 
may be pronounced just and true : the last is the 
inference of ignorance; that ignorance I have shown 
man begun in, and which the shortness, hastiness, 
and universality of this conclusion afford another 
proof was his case. 

The mistakes and errors we fall into in our first 
conclusions of things, even to imagining evil good 
and good evil, the weakness, even to childishness, 
of our notions till we have sought and penetrated 
beyond the surfkce, these testify the original igno- 
rance of man. Becatise this life is changeable, they 
assume the next will be unaltering. Because this is 
mixed with pain, that will have only happiness. 
Becatise here they must pass through death to reach 
it — death, that to mortals bears so dreadful, so ter-^ 
£ 3 
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rific an aspect, — they expect the next life to be 
eternal^ that they may know death no more ; and 
perhaps, indeed, they may know it no more, for 
equally I hold, and even increase upon the immor- 
tality of the soul, though as to its modes (so to 
express myself) I may differ. If the soul, in the 
act of death, passes consciously (as I doubt not it 
does) from the body, which alone loses conscious- 
ness, into another skate, real death never is known, 
but more Kfe, But that the state it enters on is, 
therefore, endless, unchangeable, or irrevocable for 
good, or evil, this I contend against; this is the 
point I controvert— nay, maintain it is much more 
consonant to reason, more agreeing vdth analogy, 
more suitable to justice, and even more delightful to 
us, that it should be otherwise. I shall proceed to 
give my reasons for these condusions. My system, 
carried into futurity, infers that even there our state 
will change, improve, advance, to better, to greater 
— in short, that it will progress. 

We expect our next state to be eternal, because 
this is transitory. That is no reason (nor does it 
offer any evidence) that the supposition is a right 
one, but rather makes against it. Such an immense 
transition is unnatural,' and unlikely on every ac- 
counts It bears ito analogy to our present state, 
nor aught we see of nature, in our own or even other 
worlds ; for here the stars, those distant orbs, will 
not only be of vital service to my cause, but by 
astronomy it seems to me that I can go on to demon- 
strate progression as the system of the very universe. 
I shall presently show how it can be borne out by 
that greatest science. In saying that man's present 
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condition is, when looked into, not only progressive 
as to his improvement here, but obviously meant, 
and framed, to give him being for, enable, prepare, 
and progress him into another and superior state of 
existence, is what most will now agree in. But I 
most go further, and, advancing my theory, say, that 
man's next state will, in all probability and appear- 
ance, be progressive, too. I say more, that if his 
next state was eternal, and he reached in it the ulti- 
matum of felicity, it would not be just. I say more 
still, it would not so perfectionize but lessen good. 
Certainly it would for ever stop all increasej all tm- 
provement. 

I know this will raise an outcry. I shall be 
asked. How can what is perfect be improved, or 
need it ? This is natural enough, perhaps. Men 
think they cannot better sustain their cause, and 
prove its excellence, than by asserting it has already 
reached perfection ; but the fact is, such an assump- 
tion is in itself a sure mark of ignorance in who 
makes or who receives it. It is unreflecting to as- 
sume, and simple to accept it. The truth is, we 
have carried our narrow notions of perfection in this 
world into the next. Good without work is the 
wish of man's weakness, and, as we have thought it, 
excellent for man, and kind intOod that he should 
have been placed here in a state of unearned happi- 
ness and perfection of nature ; so, because experi- 
mentally disappointed in this life, we have carried 
on our wishes, and made sure of them in the next ; 
that heaven should be a place of unchanging beati- 
tude, and you there possess and become perfection ; 
ihis^ you think, you safely stand in, and annoy who- 
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ever assaults ; far from it you may fling the reproach 
of impiety, and revile as absurd what presumes to 
question the perfection or eternity of heaven. 

But have not all the greatest efibrts of science 
been thus stigmatized by this invidious endeavour 
to stop its investigations by pretending your cause 
and Heaven's to be one ? What, then, is this but the 
same ignorance that used so to oppose the advance 
of science carried into religion ? But now know- 
ledge has got so far the better, none dare longer say 
we can go no further there^ and why should it any 
more be allowed here? It is not, as you would 
make out, that heaven, eternity, perfection, or reli- 
gion themselves are contested, but your ideas of 
them. There the mistake lies. Seeing, then, those 
may be erroneous, the alarm may be lessened, and 
even the pre-conceived fency shaken, of the impossi- 
bility that our ideas of heaven and futurity can be 
changed or enlarged. And I must say the notions 
we at present entertain on those subjects mark as 
strongly as any, that ignorance my theory pronounces 
man to have begun in, in everything. They militate 
against both reason and justice. We seem to think 
there is less need for those essentials in heaven than 
in earth. And it is no great wonder if mankind at 
large have formed ^ery mistaken conceptions of 
hereafter, and its happiness, since it is certain, till 
he has gained some knowledge by experience and 
research, each and all greatly misconceive, not only 
the real nature of physical things, but even what 
happiness really consists in here. My present theory 
may exemplify this. To propound that man began 
ignorant in everything, may at first be accused as a sad 
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tsondensation of the gloom of ignorance, and the 
plan of his beginning in knowledge a happy one to 
obviate it. But look at results ; they, by showing the 
reverse effects are produced, will show which is the 
true. To maintain mankind began in knowledge, is 
one of the most detrimental stops, and what has as 
much as anything impeded the advance of know- 
ledge. As soon as you say, " We began in know- 
ledge," of course all you had or held to be know- 
ledge is made sacred, and not to be impugned. 
Whoever holds man began in perfection in anything, 
will ever be found to hold with it (and, indeed, it 
follows of itself) that what he has already is the 
right, and therefore must not be changed ; and also, 
that there are many things of which we must ever 
remain ignorant. This plan, then, in its own nature, 
neither is, nor can be, the friend of further advance 
or new discovery. And we know, experimentally, 
that it hcLS not, and that every new theory, even 
every development of fact, has, up to a very late 
period, subjected him who made it not only to re- 
proach but persecution. And that it is not so still 
is only owing to knowledge having so far prevailed 
over that ignorance which arrogated the right to 
itself alone. Now, the theory that man began in 
ignorance deduces the more strongly therefrom that 
he is not to rest in it, be satisfied it is so, nor can 
he stand still. It both makes and shows the neces- 
sity of his working out knowledge. If he were 
already possessed of it there would be no need of 
his seeking, nor could he find. This system, there- 
fore, makes knowledge a consequence, a matter of 
need. It stimulates to further advancement of what 
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is gained, and befriends the discovery of new by its 
very nature. I who say man was ignorant, never 
say he must remain so, I who say he at first knew 
nothing, say also there is nothing he cannot go on 
to know. I will not hear of heaven, or futurity, or 
any subject, however great or however distant ; 
" We must stop here : these are beyond our reach." 
Find the right law, and that will soon give you 
knowledge. I say, in the present case, progression 
is that law, and by that law we can gain the know- 
ledge. To suppose, even of heaven, that you jump 
at once into a state of perfection — ^the bliss perfect, 
or yourself made perfect — is as unjust as the sup- 
position that man began in this world in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect felicity before he had done anything 
to deserve it. And, moreover, it does not thus 
make, as you childishly fancy, a place of perfection, 
but imperfection ; it is short and stand-stiU. You 
have not yet got to just ideas of what perfection is. 
Perfection is only consistent with progression. So 
only can the least good be deserved ; so only how- 
ever much is gained, more is still to be won ! 

Let us then go on to trace progression into 
futurity. By it I am led to controvert as mistaken 
and erroneous our ideas altogether of what perfec- 
tion consists in ; the eternity of the state when en- 
tered ; the sort of good we are to expect ; and th^ 
degree of felicity to be im:mediately won. Looking 
through the medium of progression, a very differei^i 
prospect begins to open to our view, more rational, 
more just, and even more pleasurable, beyond what 
can be imagined "by those who have never allowed 
the mind to expatiate in the extent of futurity by 
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the reflections of reason, or the judgment of experi- 
ence from what we have been taught already by our 
feelings and faculties here, but which when once so 
tried will open an infinite field, in which will be 
found the exercise most delightful as well as health- 
ful to religion. I say, then, the law of progression, 
carried into futurity, shows every reason to conclude 
that our next state after death will be so far from eternal 
in its condition, or complete in its beatitude, that it 
will be only our first step of advance. That it will 
in itself and we in ourselves, be very similar to our 
present, though doubtless of increased capabilities 
and powers ; and that it is in this increase of capa- 
city ^ and not in any great or immediate increase of 
enjoyment, that its chief advantage and real excel- 
lence will lie, a^ it thereby will afford us the meansy if 
we tise theniy of mahing further progress by higher desert 
to greater rewards. That more would be unjust — that 
reason and analogy substantiate this must be so in 
the moral world, and science can test and produce 
some demonstration that it is so in the material 
world. 

Let me, then, proceed to bring forth those strong 
evidences that have seemed to me morally, and those 
scientific facts which appear also demonstratively, 
to stand witnesses for my system's truth. To sup- 
pose we shall be bom again in a state very similar, 
yet improved, with revived energies, renovated frames, 
new (probably lasting) youth, increased powers, and 
enlarged means to work those powers, this will l^e 
found to give a noble yet just reward to those who 
by virtue here have deserved reward, and to dis- 
pense, by the same rule, an equality of punishment 
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to those who by ill conduct have deserved to be 
punished. That these rewards are just, neither 
above nor below desert, but, on the contrary, are 
(as they ought to be) consequent on desert. And if 
this be thought (as it may by the unreflecting) a very 
inferior felicity — ^though it is sure there are few who 
wish to go to their heaven on their own notions of it — 
and I shall presently show these progressive and 
earned rewards are as superior to the fanciful, idle 
ones you have hitherto formed, as the real beauties 
and growing blessings of nature are to the unnatural 
riches and blisses of enchanted tales and eastern 
stories — ^if, I say, no excessive nor undue rewards 
are allowed by my system:, (which by the way make 
for its truth,) it sufiers none to be lost, and admits 
neither of torture nor despair. Crimes and vices, 
indeed, must be fully punished ; all sin, greater or 
less, must be adequately and justly dealt with. 
Punishment will be sure, but the state, not being 
eternal, none will be past recovery. Progression 
saves for this life and the next. Is it, in thus pre- 
serving justice, deficient in mercy ? No ; it contains 
the largest, the only true mercy, that which consists 
with justice. Is it not most merciful in that it allows 
the worst to work himself back to virtue, and never 
puts him beyond the reach of means to do so ? 
Your exception, then, to its mercy, lies but in that 
it allows not undue rewards to those of yoiur own 
party and way of thinking, for it is remarkable that 
all sects hitherto confine the possession of heaven 
entirely to their own set. I might well ask if this 
does not denote the narrowest notions of ignorance ? 
And I will inquire what sort of mercy is this, by 
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which the few axe saved^ the many lost ? But the 
mercy of progression is real and boundless. If it 
gives no more at a time than is just, (which is just,) 
it goes on giving for ever ; and that only in the re- 
wards, not in the punishments. In these, after a 
due degree has been inflicted, it allows the dis- 
charge of the culprit, when he has paid his debt, 
not only to recover his lost ground, but begin again 
with power and means to go on, yet to attain virtue, 
and merit reward and happiness. But in once re- 
warding the good, he has only to go on, placed 
where he can gain more to deserve more, and reach 
on to greater felicity by greater merit. Progression 
only defers, not loses. This justice requires that 
payment be not made till the work is done. Nor 
does this even lessen happiness ; on the contrary, it 
will be found, examined into, like all the ordinations 
of nature, to be best, and 'happiness itself thereby 
not only secured, but enhanced. This I will endea- 
vour to unfold further on. But first it may be neces- 
sary that I should say here a few words to remove 
an objection which will be very strong with many, 
though it is certainly an ill-founded one. They will 
fear the want of fear in religion. Numbers will ex- 
claim on the tenfold increase of guilt in this world if 
the penalty to be paid for it in the next be lessened 
in the apprehensions of men. That this, however, 
is a misconception, can be positively proved, not 
only by reason but experience. 

In fact, this very idea is another proof of that 
ignorance that I assert man to have begun everything 
in. What can be more natural than to think the 
more extreme the horrors, the more excessive the 
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rewards, the more men will be soared from vice and 
impelled to virtue ? But that these are the natural 
notions of ignorance, incontestable evidence can 
show, since experience demonstrates it not to be the 
case. The truth is, it is even the contrary — the ex- 
treme produces the reverse effect to what was in- 
tended. Trial has proved it : in human legislation 
it is found and acknowledged, no laws, however 
severe and bloody, can keep men from crime. It is 
not the severity, but certainty of punishment, that is 
efficacious. It is exactly the same in the punish- 
ments held out to them for hereafter. Will you say 
it is different there ? Look and see if the same effects 
are not produced by the same cause. A hell of 
everlasting burning — a devil — an eternity of torture, 
these have been tried, long tried, on men, and found 
insufficient to withhold them from vice, or frighten 
them into virtue. The fact is, the excess of horror 
undoes itself, and men cannot bring their frill belief 
to it ; they fly to God's mercy, but it is to abuse it ; 
by setting it against his justice they persuade them- 
selves that their evil deeds, spared the specified doom, 
will escape punishment altogether. What a source 
of abuse is opened here ! and what exactly tallies 
with what we see and find in society. Now, a milder 
retribution, which reason could not hesitate in re- 
ceiving, as all must feel to be in itself just, would 
immediately render the infliction morally certain ; 
and though it indeed gives the reins more into men's 
own hands, so far from occasioning them to loose 
them for licence to their passions, will be foimd to 
cause them for their self-preservation to hold them 
more in restraint, where they know, and feel the 
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conduct and the peril to depend upon themselves. 
In everything, to increase responsibility is to increase 
exertion, and exertion is as necessary in virtue and 
religion, as anything else ; without exertion, indeed^ 
they cannot be. And this self-restriction, as it is not 
force, neither is it blind fear: to appreciate evil, 
foresee its consequences, and avoid them, is know- 
ledge and wisdom, which can only be produced by 
freedom. Superstition has ever worked on fear, and 
to work on the debasements of the passions will ever 
produce base eflTeots. We always see men in countries 
where superstition prevails, the darker the tenets 
they hold, the more blindly are they awed by gross 
rites ; but the character of such is never virtuous ; on 
the contrary, they are most capable of committing 
crimes. However great men's fears may be, fear 
can never make them good. Indeed, were they good 
only from fear, that would not be real goodness — 
therefore fear, so far from being necessary, is incon- 
sistent with religion. We cannot love where we 
fear; our eflfort is, then, to evade as much as possible ; 
therefore, duty is never long well done till it is done 
from love ; and we see, though fear is certainly one 
of the most powerful passions in the human breast, 
it never produces the fruits of virtue. How can it ? 
how can that which is slavish, cowardly, treacherous, 
produce what requires generosity, love, and freedom ? 
Excessive horrors may sometimes scare dying sinners, 
(and that is not often, most die as they have lived.) 
They may, and have driven to despair and madness 
the consciences of good men ; but on the indifferent, 
or depraved, who most want it, it acts least, or not 
at all. Excess of punishment even lessens men's 
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faults in their own eyes ; for when compared with the 
penalty, they seem unequal, and they cannot sincerely 
believe such a doom will be inflicted on them. Fear 
not, then, the want of fear in religion. Its place will 
be filled by nobler motives, and the produce must 
be superior. Men have hitherto striven to work by 
fear in religion, that has been the point aimed at. 
The utmost fear could ofFer has been tried, and /oMiirf 
ineffectual. Fear is not conviction — nay, fear cannot 
either give or receive conviction ; the nature of fear 
is to weaken, not strengthen, the mind. The under- 
standing can be convinced only by the reason ; and 
the convictions of truth, so gained, admit of no eva- 
sion, and are liable to no doubts — on the contrary, 
the more they are contemplated the stronger their 
evidence grows, till they amount to positive proof. 
And when deep conviction is once formed in the 
mind, it is stronger than anything else ; and as those 
convictions are just, the results will in proportion be. 
From more eidightened minds, and nobler senti- 
ments, what fuller convictions and sounder principles 
must naturally flow ! and what may we not hope for 
when these are what we work by ? Not that even 
these compel virtue — no, that is not meant, nor ought 
to be : all these are not virtue, nor merit, but the 
means by which man is to work virtue and merit for 
himself. We pretend not the system will take away 
any capability of sinning — though most seem to 
imagine this the desideratimi — it would be no good 
one if it did, for then there would be an end of free 
vrill and responsibility, and consequently of desert, 
reward, and punishment altogether. Man must 
always have the power to be good or bad, but we 
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must endeayour to leave him only this, that he should 
not be darkened by ignorance, nor perverted by pre- 
judice ; then the whole weight falls on himself alone, 
he only is responsible, and is put upon the fiill exer- 
tion of his mental power to judge the right, and has 
every inducement to practical virtue to gain that re- 
ward that his reason is convinced is attainable by 
these means, and avert that punishment he cannot 
doubt awaits his abuse of them. We all own how 
little faith is found to influence practice ; but it be- 
hoves us to take care we ourselves fail not the means 
to make faith an effectual principle ; for if we do, 
we are the cause, not they. It will be seen my 
system does away at once with eternity of punish- 
ment. Many good men of all persuasions have de- 
clined the literal acceptation of this tenet ; and one 
would think any opening to show so dreadful a 
horror as eternal damnation need not exist, would be 
gladly caught at and anxiously investigated; but no 
such thing. People will not only support, but fiercely 
fight for, a doctrine that consigns the greater part of 
mankind, and perhaps themselves, to everlasting 
torments, as much or more than if you offered to 
take from them some great pleasure or delight. The 
secret lies in that they feel their understanding called 
in question, which is an imputation more distasteful 
than that of faults, or even crimes — hence their 
jealousy on this point sets them on defending their 
cause instead of examining the question, which, if 
they did, they would often find they do not believe 
themselves the things they are most vehemently con- 
tending for. There is every difference between 
prejudice and belief. That is not worthy to be called 
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belief which is a blind reception of the tenets — not 
even sentiments^ for those from whom they had them 
received them in the same way — ^planted in their 
minds before they were fit to judge ; and they would 
perceive the discredit to their understandings lies 
not in having had those prepossessions, which they 
could not help, but in not using the understanding 
to ascertain whether they are true, which they can 
help. Right views remove shame to the side where 
it is due, which is generally first placed where it is 
not. And how little they really believe in it all the 
time, is evinced both by their lives and words : we 
see how little it actuates the first, (which could not 
be if so terrible a doom were really believed in), 
and for the last, both hell and the devil, with the 
good as well as the bad, in a coarser, or more 
playful way, are constantly jokingly spoken of and 
made matter for jest. Had men used reason but 
a tenth part — ^tenth of a tenth part, I might say — 
in religion, as much as they have fear, how much 
misery, and guilt too, would have been spared man- 
kind ; for it is on fear that superstition always goes 
to work. It is this that has set man against his 
brother ; torn asunder the natural ties of husband 
and wife, parent and child ; set ascetics in deserts ; 
filled convents with monks and nuns; demanded 
useless sacrifices; outraged nature; acted against 
the appointments of God, — all this has been the 
eflTects of superstition acting on fear — ^the fears of 
ignorance. But ignorance is now beginning to pass 
away before the light of knowledge, and fears, the 
shadows of ignorance, to pass with it. We fear 
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everything till we know it — we fear 
think we should then find all the cause to fear ; but 
the contrary always proves the case, as soon as we 
know we cease to feax , we find we had no cause for 
it. We now no longer fear to explore all other 
branches of knowledge, but religion is always the 
last, owii^g to its fruits not being to be reached till 
after death, so that men have not the same imme- 
diate self-advantage to urge them to it ; and to its 
always having been made a crime to seek fiurther 
there — nay, it has been always made a part of religion 
that you are not to inquire into it. But it is only 
man who denies God to man, God has given to all 
in religion as much as anything else, not the thing 
itself but the means to seek and find it, and to have 
the means evidences the right to use them. We are 
not told what our next state is to be, its rewards, or 
punishments. " How are we to know, then ?" you 
will say. By the use of reason, and investigation 
into our own and material nature. Our not being 
pre-informed does not testify, as has been hastily 
and narrowly concluded, that therefore these are 
things we cannot know; were that a cause, the 
wonders of science could never have been known, 
for neither were they declared to us ; it marks on 
the contrary that here, as with them, to find we are 
to seek ; and by the same means — treason, and philo- 
sophic observation of nature. But neither reason 
nor philosophy have ever yet been tried in religion, 
and till they have, and their power proved, we have 
no right to deny their capability, or condemn their 
attempt I am endeavouring now to put them on 
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that trial, or at least open the way for others to carry 
them on, and once made free, it is impossible to say 
now how far we may go, or what reach to ; we know 
not what the human mind is capable of in attainment 
until it is allowed freedom in religion; nor what 
measure of practical virtue we may raise ourselves 
to when larger views of truth have substantiated 
convictions to stimulate practice ; nor what degrees 
of happiness man may by these united, arrive at, 
even in this world. 

I have already remarked, that when a truth is 
struck out, it never fails, besides the new lights it 
gives, to solve some question hitherto considered as 
a mystery : two such occurring in the present case, 
I must add a short digression to present them. 

It has been asked, " why the innocent suffer for 
the guilty ?" the children, for example, for the parents' 
faults and crimes. This looks like injustice: it 
would be so abstractedly. We resolve it now by the 
equitable presumption this injustice will be righted 
in the world to come. No doubt ; but that does not 
answer the question why there is that injustice here; 
there must be a cause, and that cause appears to 
be, that did not others, and innocent ones, suffer for 
the crimes of the vicious, crime could hardly be; a 
man, if he really hurt only himself, would, as a free 
agent, and free in will, have a right to do so, if it 
really neither did, nor could, do harm to any other, 
if he chose to take the pain for the pleasure, he 
might ; but thus good and evil would be compromised 
in the individual to his own debasement, yet without 
the responsibility of guilt. I know some perhaps 
will say no one has a right to debase his own mind ; 
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but this is a mere senseless contradiction; there 
would be no use in having a right if we might not 
use it as we chose for ourselves ; but when it tiums 
to the bane of others, we clearly have no right to 
use it then — no one can have a right to injure 
another. The means, therefore, constituted (as we 
see) to restrain men, and render them responsible, is 
not by lessening their right of free-will, even for good 
or evil, over themselves, but turning the conse- 
quences to fall on others : and it will be found not 
only that crimes, but most (if not all) errors, even 
those that at first sight appear to concern ourselves 
alone, do nevertheless immediately, or ultimately, 
fall on some unoffending, or even unknown, member 
of the community, doing them direct wrong, or ren- 
dering us unable to fulfil some duty we owe society. 
Again, it has been asked why God does not at 
once punish vice and reward virtue, on the imme- 
diate commission of good or evil ? And certainly if 
he did so, crime would soon be effectually prevented 
altogether ; wherever this is done, and men made at 
once to answer for their faults and follies, it is never 
found to fail, and quickly too, to stop one, and teach 
the other. And the defect of human legislation is 
always not so much in its construction and decrees, 
as in its executive portion, in which it temporises, 
allowing evasion — escape — mercy — severe to enact, 
lenient to strike, this has been made the glory of the 
law — but it is not so : it is a sign that ignorance is 
there — where is it not in men's first notions ? The 
reverse is the right. It sounds amiable, but it begins 
in crueltj'. Take the exact contrary method, make 

F 
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all punishments as mild as may be, but the infliction 
of them immediate, and the execution of them in- 
flexible, we shall soon see which means are the true 
ones, and effectual to produce the end. We know 
how our laws now, however held terrible, or esteemed 
excellent, are disregarded, escaped, unused ; these 
that begin by mercy, but are strict in execution, 
will be availed of without scruple as lenient in them- 
selves, and therefore their infliction just on who 
violates them, and held in awe as sure — it is that that 
makes the strength of greatness ; surety is the centre 
on which the universe turns, and were not the laws 
by which it moves, as well as good, immutable and 
surcj that universe were weak and would fall to 
nothing. 

There is never found in nature two laws to produce 
the same effect I have shown that it is certainty^ not 
severity of punishment that can make its denounce- 
ment eflScacious for hereafter: we see it exactly the 
same of punishment here. But as we always do find 
when justice w thus administered, immediately on the 
offence, and unfailingly, a wonderful improvement is 
as speedily wrought, and excellent order to prevail 
as long as such rule lasts, to the great benefit of 
society, why is it God himself does not thus promptly 
act ? Direct retribution is just on the offender ; it 
would often save many of his victims, and would 
speedily enforce mankind to good conduct and re- 
gular behaviour. Nay, assuredly God's not doing 
so is the cause why so much evil doing prevails in 
the world. And yet we know He does not do this : 
transgressors are not immediately visited by marks 
of His displeasure ; they are even allowed to go on 
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long years with impunity, spread their vices to the 
ruin of others, and live and die in prosperity. This 
dealing is not what we should naturally have ex- 
pected from the justice of God did we not always 
experience it; it must therefore be accounted for 
some other way : we impute it, consequently, to His 
mercy and long-suffering, which we hereby imagine 
we exalt the higher — both two more mistakes of 
ignorance ! I fear I shall appear sometimes to con- 
trovert too suddenly ; yet it is but the fact that the 
world at large reasons so erroneously, or not at all ; 
that when we come to look closely, and sift things to 
the bottom, most received opinions are litde better 
than established falsehoods ; and to say they began 
in ignorance is their best excuse ; interest, doubtless, 
coined many of them, still it was ignorance that ac- 
cepted them. But error, even when unintentional, 
cannot fail, as false, in forming wrong conceptions to 
produce evil consequences. The case in question 
might be simply ignorance, the idea is natural enough ; 
but let us look at it. 

What kind of mercy would that be, that sparing 
the transgressor where he deserved punishment, en- 
couraged him thereby to go on in his offences, and 
involve many others, some partaking and becoming 
partners in his guilt, others wholly innocent, suffer- 
ing from its pernicious consequences. Would this 
be mercy, and the mercy of God? Certainly it can- 
not be from forbearance and tenderness that He 
acts thus by men. Is it consistent with his character 
He should have that weakness we so often condemn 
in earthly parents, who from mere pity to their 
children, and to spare them present pain, leave their 
F 2 
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faults unchastised ? Do we call this real kindness in 
the father ? Does it not afterwards bring ill to the 
very object of this indulgence ? And say not there 
can be any difference in the case with our Heavenly 
Father ; there is not, and we raay see it : men do 
presume even against Hirrij and from finding the 
retribution due to sin not immediately visited on it ; 
and they go on in that course, though morally con- 
vinced He must disapprove of it ; but they trust to 
this forbearance, this mercy, and hope through that 
to escape the award of justice entirely ; and all be- 
cause immediate cognizance is not taken of their 
offences. It is clear, then, our imputing this suspen- 
sion to God's mercy is because we know not what 
else to attribute it to. In short, it is the conclusion 
of ignorance, and so is the concomitant idea, that 
the greater the degree of wickedness overlooked, the 
greater the mercy that overlooks it, when the reverse 
must be the truth. You will demand then, what is 
the cause God does thus act by man ? I will endea- 
vour to find it. Meantime this forbearance is rather 
a sign of His vengeance than mercy : He must in 
justice punish sin, that punishment is therefore wait- 
ing. It is probable many who have hitherto per- 
suaded themselves they were doing honour to God 
by assigning non-punishment to His mercy, will grow 
indignant at my presumption in giving causes for 
God : but what have they themselves been doing but 
giving a cause, and for God ? It is they who have 
given: I never pretend to ^we ; I seek only to find. 
The first is what man in ignorance ever does, give 
his own fancies for causes : the last, to seeky is the 
endeavour of philosophy and reason, by the use of 
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which, on the works of God, man is able, and can 
find causes of the dealings of God as well as anything 
else. And I think the present instance will well 
display the difference oi giving bltiA. finding ; the first 
belongs to ignorance, which gives its own concep- 
tions (or rather naisconceptions) as the cause, before 
it has made search, merely because it seems so to its 
own or others' received fancies. Thus we have 
hitherto given to the mercy of God his non-punish- 
ment of man's guilty deeds and wrong-doing, and 
say he waits to give him time for repentance, though 
we all know men grow hardened by impunity. To 
find is the labour of reason, considering the nature of 
things in themselves, and proceeding by results and 
facts till by ample evidence the truth is arrived at. 
Going by these, I say we shall ^/zc? the real cause of 
God's long-suffering, as we call it. It is rather his 
justice than his mercy (though indeed strict justice 
always ends in real mercy.) It is to leave man free- 
will that God does not punish man as soon as he 
offends. It is to give him time and room, as it were, 
to form his character, and be what he chooses to be. 
We know how well men act with those who, having 
the power, immediately punish or reward. This is 
the way to make men behave well ; but it is to make 
them ; and though God would have man to he good. 
He therefore never forces him, since he can only be 
so by his own choice and free will. Did God strike 
on every offence, man would soon obey ; did He re- 
ward every right action, man would abound in them ; 
but it would be all selfish, entirely interested, to 
avoid the pain of punishment, to enjoy the reward. 
Nor could he so deserve reward ; there could be no 
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merit. It would be moral coercion, which camiot be 
allowed even for virtue ; for indeed it would nullify 
virtue. To afford to man no power to be bad — to 
punish or reward him immediately on the commission 
of good or evil actions — to show the rewards or 
punishments, exceeding as they must all we can win 
or lose here, whether demonstratively to the senses or 
even such a degree of conviction to the understanding 
as should supersede present temptation — all, or any 
of these would, indeed, soon do away with vice out 
of the earth — and that we fancy would be a blessed 
thing ! but it is not so ; that would more than all 
preclude blessing, for thus we could make no merit, 
deserve no real good, and consequently have no 
reward. Untempted, undeserving, or unable, if there 
could be no sin, neither could there be any virtue. 
Vice is not good ; but it is good for man to have the 
power to be vicious* And looking accurately at man's 
present state we shall perceive it to be thus, allowing 
him full free wUl, and just free agency (he has far less 
freedom of action ; his danger is thus lessened, like a 
child superintended by the parent, but not his re- 
sponsibilitj', for that consists in the will.) The ills 
that follow on his vices or imprudences are rather 
to give him warning, and teach him consequences, 
than retribution ; but by that very inadequacy of re- 
tribution here, they the more strongly testify it is to 
come hereafter. Of that hereafter nothing is demon- 
strated, everything denoted. His convictions of it 
are sufficient to inform the understanding, but not to 
overrule the will. His pleasures are enough to give 
him merit by temperance ; his pains of force to teach 
him what is evil, and the consequences of doing evil. 
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This is the actual and precise condition of man, and 
explains the causes why it is his condition. But it 
shows at the same time how much we have mistaken 
not only the plan of God as to man's estate, but also 
the exercise of God's attributes towards him : that 
what we deemed long-suffering, and called mercy, 
would be no mercy, was no mercy, at least not the 
mercy we meant and supposed — that of passing over 
crimes and errors, and pardoning them all together. 
It was justice that ends in, and is, real mercy ; that 
having given man the means to work out his own 
good, grants him time and space to do it, and on his 
desert repays him with reward. I have shown why 
neither that reward, nor punishment, nor restraint 
from vice, nor constraint to virtue are laid upon him, 
even though it would make the world what is called 
good. But such goodness would not be good; it 
would preclude all the higher qualities of his nature 
and acquisitions of his state, free will, virtue, and 
reward. And were reward immediately bestowed to 
his good actions, and known as sure to follow them, 
it would produce the same effect, because the imme- 
diate reward would be his object, and preclude his 
ever doing good for the sake of virtue. We accuse 
the world of vice (and so we may, from the quantity 
there is in it), yet we look on vice itself in a very 
wrong light, very ignorantly. We might say, strictly, 
there is no such thing as vice, for there is not in 
nature or her constitutions — vice is merely adventi- 
tious, the produce of marCs misuse of good endowments. 
It is only in a state where there can be vice that there 
can be virtue ; and it is in that state here that man 
first learns to act virtuously, then to love virtue, 
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which he never could have done in one where there 
was no power to do wrong, no temptations to in- 
dulge in pleasure, no suffering to endure for virtue. 
Yet in such a state where there were neither sin nor 
sorrow, as they express it, trial nor pain, people fancy 
then and there they could be virtuous, when, in fact, 
in such a case virtue could not be at all. Here, to 
be virtuous men must act virtuously : here he suffers 
for virtue's sake; so only he learns it, knows it, 
honours it, and at last loves it. The state then we 
prapose as good, and the indulgences we imagine 
God's mercy to bestow, would neither be mercies nor 
good, so conferred. The mercy lies in his having 
given man not the ends at once, but the means 
to gain them : the good is produced by man's work- 
ing those means. It would not be good in God to 
^rant those blessings, which it is good for man and 
makes his goodness to earn. Those same things 
lavished as mercies ^ or unmerited ^iftSy would be in- 
justice in God and pernicious to man ; they would 
both forestall and preclude virtue ; but for man to 
bring them about by working on those means God 
has provided for him, this is his wisdom and his 
duty ; and so obtained there is no injustice. Thereby 
good is not only produced to him, but he himself 
made good, and then fit to possess. Those very ad- 
vantages that would ruin him as giftSy acquired by 
his own work yield him their full fruit without any of 
those consequences which would corrupt, destroy, or 
nullify them, enjoyed without previous desert. 

Progression, then, infers the same of punishments 
as rewards, that they are proportioned, adapted, and 
in kind; neither extreme in their awards nor eternal 
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in their condition. And really, as none are all good 
or all bad, it is hardly possible that any human 
being could with any justice be assigned to a state 
all good or all bad. But the strongest objection 
that I have yet to make to the idea of eternity of 
punishment, is, that there is no use in it. To 
avenge in the most excruciating manner for ever 
and ever, besides the cruelty, v^ithout termination- or 
hope, what end is answered by it — what good 
effected to either party ? What can we say to tor- 
ments that produce no compensation to the injured, 
and turn the sufferings of the offender to no account — 
that admit of no possibility of his making atonement 
to the other, or recovering himself to repentance or 
amendment ? But there is use, obvious use, in the 
punishments of my system, by enabling them to be 
worked out, and when worked out, to end. The debt 
is paid, the injured is compensated, the injurer him- 
self atones, and then is where he may enter anew into 
the exercise of virtue, earn desert, and obtain felicity. 
" What then are we to suppose the punishments of 
the vicious will be ?" I shall be asked. I think pro- 
gression can inform us on that too. According to 
that law they will, in all probability, have themselves 
to work it out to those they have wronged. The 
shocking, unatoning infliction of eternal torments 
and everlasting misery (which yet have neyer kept 
man from sin) being removed, a milder, but juster 
retribution, becoming thereby certain, will be better 
understood, more appreciated, and therefore more 
respected. In holding out a penalty whose justice 
must be acknowledged, it would be felt at once that, 
as God is just, punishment must be the award to 
F 3 
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guilt, and, therefore, making it reasonable, is making 
it sure. God's mercy could not then be made a 
screen to save the sinner altogether by pardon, and 
blotting out his offences, however great. According 
to our present notions of mercy, (which are an abuse 
of mercy,) the worst sinner may escape punishment 
altogether, both here and hereafter. In this world 
we know the greatest offenders often come off best ; 
and if the mercy of God is to pardon all in the next 
on his faith, or even his repentance, I would fain 
know what is the use of virtue. But by this system 
there is no evasion of justice ; though punishment is 
not immoderate, it is inevitable. In vain, in this 
world, you may shift it off, and pass with impunity : 
all the worse for you ; the more assuredly it awaits 
you elsewhere. Like other debts, it accumulates by 
deferring ; the injured party must have their right, 
the injurer must repay. " How ?^' will you say. 
" By what means ?" I think by work still, a means 
that compensates to the wronged party, and is re- 
storative to the wrong-doer. We find, by experi- 
ence, that in this world there is nothing the bad 
more dislike than being put to work for their 
offences, nor any way better or that more recom- 
penses society. There is no reason why it should 
not be the same in another, but many why it should. 
This sort of punishment is not only advantageous 
to the injured, but salutary to the offender. ** How 
work ?" How ? Have you injured any one in his 
fortune, fame, happiness, health ? And in all these 
how fearfully do the majority, to their power, injure 
many others ; not only by actual crimes, but inter- 
ested motives, wanton negligence, idle vanity, pride, 
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envy, contempt ; in how many ways are we actuated 
by these to the hmt of others, and try to hurt them, 
and do hurt them ? But think you that it will ever 
be so ? Think you that justice will not somewhere, 
and at some time, be done ? And when is it to 
begin but after this life, in which you have abused 
those powers which were certainly bestowed on you 
as capabilities of good. But is that justice done by 
lumping all mankind, divided in but two parts, into 
an eternity of bliss or misery, in places where no- 
thing further can be done without distinction of cir- 
cumstances or degrees of chastisement? Is this 
just, or good, or probable ? But to suppose the 
next life a stage in advance of our own, is to sup- 
pose a system begun here in this world, and carried 
on to the next, to another and another, no loss of 
time or action ? Thus the great tide of existence rolls 
on, and advances in tlie ocean of eternity and in- 
finity. An advanced state, though it infers affinity 
and resemblance, includes not limited nor literal 
acceptation of the words for the large sense and 
spirit. Thus when I say if you have injured another 
in their fortune, you must make it up to them, I am 
iiot to be understood that you will pay him down a 
precise sum of money : it will be enough to suppose 
you must work him some advantage equivalent to 
that you deprived him of in taking his money, and 
with interest for the loss of time and comfort he was 
subject to by being so defrauded, which is but just. 
And in estimating that state as superior, and an 
advance on our own, we see how that interest, as we 
may call it, naturally follows ; every advantage there 
must be more in itself, and bestow more on who 
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obtains it than its correspondent here, and so put 
who gains it on higher ground, and render him 
superior to him who, though he be also in a state 
better in itself^ yet cannot be allowed to partake its 
advantages till he has made up to those he has 
wronged, that good, that happiness, those advantages 
he, by so wronging, has defrauded them of. And 
then he has to begin again to work out merit for 
himself before he can be permitted to partake in 
those better joys that better state affords. How 
then do the debauchee, or knave, throw themselves 
back, and what a long course of painful restitution 
do they augment to themselves in multiplying the 
number of their victims. It will no longer do for 
the lawyer to utter numbers of falsehoods, and lay 
hold on every subterfuge to the destruction of the 
innocent party, under the plea that he owes it to his 
client by any means to bring him off; or the soldier 
to sally out to slay and plunder those who have 
never injured him, and call it his duty to his king 
( God often) and country. Indeed, men in ignorance 
may persuade themselves these are duties, (though 
did not their interest jimip with it, or did they use 
reason — a proof religion cannot be found without 
reason — they could not ;) but admitting this to be 
ignorance, what does this show but that ignorance, 
gross ignorance, still exists, and that the knowledge I 
am urging the search for is wanted, wanted in reli- 
gion ? Science is (now) open to all who choose to 
seek it in her paths. Moral duties cannot be mis- 
taken ; they bring their own evidence with them ; 
and the mind, whether we go by reason or duty, 
must acknowledge them ; that we fail them so much 
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in their practice is no insufficiency of theirs, but 
may be from our finding indemnities in religion. 
We do not, as we pretend, fail to religion from 
morals, but to morals from religion. You may feel 
indignant, and ask, " Does not my religion teach me 
morals ?" I believe every religion in its outset 
teaches morals ; it cannot do otherwise ; but by the 
religious systems we build, we are also taught that, 
though* we transgress morals, we may escape the 
punishment due ; that there is pardon, deliver- 
ance from justice ; and as long as men can escape 
the penalty they will violate the laws, as we know 
they do those of morality and under religion. I say, 
then, your knowledge in religion is not half. This 
only teaches you you must repay — repay all. 
" What," you will cry, " no forgiveness, not even for 
little matters !" I should say certainly none ; jus- 
tice forbids, and progression obviates the requisition 
of it : there is no need of rescue when the punish- 
ment is only what is due to the offence. " God^'* 
you will say, " to exact for every trifle, it were cruel, 
beneath his dignity." It is a mark of the greatness 
of the sovereign when he extends his justice to the 
lowest of his subjects, and on every occasion. Yes, 
it would be very cruel of God to exact of you an 
equal retribution for your offences, and very kind 
and just in him to consign to eternal perdition a 
fellow-being, your equal in brotherhood, and equally 
the creature of his hand, only because he thinks 
differently to you ; for remember, you and men in 
all their creeds hold salvation to depend on tenets, 
not practice. What knowledge is this? But no 
wonder, for did they go by tlie last, their own chances 
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would be no better than those they condemn. This 
is well suited to the mercy and justice of God, and 
very probable and rational in itself, is it not ? You 
much prefer the comfortable doctrine of eternal tor- 
ture — that you may escape, this you cannot ; this 
that you call cruel, which by a simple and admirable 
law produces an exact propoition worked out by 
yourself. Could not progi*ession be brought into 
the practice of daily life, its use might be questioned ; 
but this system, by diffusing itself to the smaller as 
well as greater points, by its universality marks its 
truth — as that of gravity in the material world, which 
actuates the movements of the starry orbs and the 
fall of the apple on our globe. It is one law pro- 
portionating its degree, and that law meets you 
everywhere. It will no longer do for men to be 
violating justice on the one hand, and seeking to 
cover it by mercy on the other ; to deal charities to 
individuals, and support systems that wrong thou- 
sands. It will not pass by injustice or fraud in the 
way of your profession or trade, because you observe 
certain religious ordinances, or even are respectable 
in private life. You may not take advantage of 
others' inexperience, ignorance, youth, age, sex, or 
weakness of any sort, for any gain to your own 
profit or pleasure, without accounting for it. Those 
who have made others the sacrifices to their own 
pride, interest, or caprice, who have selfishly de- 
stroyed the peace of mind, and comfort of others' 
lives — ^those who shrink from the exercise of their 
duty, shifted from themselves every painful exertion, 
and put off on others every disagreeable office ; that 
such things also must be righted and atoned for in 
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Mnd, is a chastisement mankind will dislike as much, 
and be as loath to repay, as those they hold as 
greater oflTences and actual crimes. But punishments 
like these are just, they pass between the injured 
and the injurer ; they run parallel with the wrong, 
and are exact to an iota. Have you robbed this 
man of his right, stepped into his place, enjoyed 
what would have been his ? You must now labour 
as long for his advantage, work for him, and be as 
much under his command as he was under yours. 
Have you blighted another's reputation, belied his 
character, exaggerated the bad, concealed the good 
in it, and thereby marred his fortune or estimation 
in the world ? You must undo all this, confess your 
own falsehoods and unworthy motives ; he must be 
vindicated and restored, and you take the shame 
and contempt to which you put him. Would not 
such retaliation be pain ? Review what you or any 
one feel on impending detection of a base action, a 
fraud, or lie, not to mention vices of deeper, blacker 
dye. Men who can do evil actions, yet cannot en- 
dure the exposure of them, they will often fly even 
to suicide to avoid it. Yet punishments there must 
be, and what can they be but just and proportionate 
ones ? Nor is punishment less due to what we term 
lesser offences than the greater, which in fact are 
not so much less as we call them, since by them 
happiness is more often laid waste and more irre- 
parable mischief done than by actions we esteem as 
crimes. For example, a thief breaks into my house 
at night and carries off a sum of money and plate ; 
we think this so great a transgression that the 
life of the offender should be taken for it, and I am 
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universally pitied for my loss ; yet it is a thousand 
to one if I am a ruined person by this, or even hurt 
to any lasting extent ; but how many lives are 
made all through miserable, sometimes from con- 
stant ill-temper only ; the peace, property, and 
health of what numbers destroyed for all their fairest 
years by ill-usage from others of various sorts ; by 
conupting the mind or manners of the young ; by 
unkind treatment, insolence of power and riches ; 
keeping back merit or beauty, excluding them from 
society from the fear they should rise ; breaking off 
the marriages of females from mercenary or envious 
views ; robbing others of affection and kindness they 
would have had, which is one of the most common 
and worst of frauds ; many set every one they can 
influence against another, for no other reason than 
that they themselves dislike or despise them ; and 
young people are often brought up, and menials 
taught, to ridicule those who have never in any way 
injui-ed them, and whom, if only left to themselves, 
they would have loved and respected. Thus not 
only the real feelings of affection, but many acts of 
kindness which would have gratified and often bene- 
fited that individual, are lost to him by unfair dealing, 
which, with the others, may truly be called rob- 
beries, though of another sort. And if we compare 
tlie pain inflicted and the mischief done, we shall 
see this kind is more pernicious to both peace and 
welfare, than that of his who runs away with your 
purse — one excites a momentary anger and incon- 
venience, the other follows you your whole life long ; 
and the sensations we feel for wronged affections or 
mortified pride, are certainly among our greatest 
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sufferings. Nor must we screen offenders in these 
lesser things, as we esteem them, under the plea that 
they are very different in themselves, and require 
very different characters to perpetrate them: we 
must take the whole into account to estimate that. 
Such crimes as robbery and murder are for the most 
part always committed by characters every way low, 
who have been born and bred in depravity ; what 
can be expected from such, who never hear of what 
is good but to laugh at it ? If we take, then, good 
education, moral precepts, religious observances, one 
who has all these advantages, yet errs, against 
knowledge, not for want of it, in what may be truly 
called moral honesty^ we shall find, I fear, if sifted to 
the bottom, not that difference between tlie great 
and little offender we flattered ourselves there was. 
To injure, purposely (and such injuries are always 
purposely^) or lessen, another's good name, fortune, 
welfare, or happiness, is obviously more ungenerous, 
and as evil in intent, as the common thief who has 
been trained to catch money wherever he can. And 
it can hardly be otherwise than that the man who 
thus violates justice in the points that tempt his in- 
terest or passions, would not, were their states re- 
versed, do that he now condemns as greater crimes 
in another. Sure I feel that considerations like 
these, that each must ultimately have his right, each 
must somewhere repay, personally, injustice done ; 
that teaches another must not be defrauded of his 
just share, nor you enjoy more than is your due at 
another's expense ; convictions like these, in^pressed 
upon the mind fi^om our earliest years, as an article 
of faith is now, would do more to implant right 
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principles in the understanding, withhold men from 
injustice, and carry them on to kindness, (for to 
help others when in our power is certainly a duty,) 
than all the extreme horrors and exaggerated con- 
ceptions of hell and eternal torments ever have done, 
or ever can do. Perhaps it may be from this excess 
of punishment, that punishment at all in another 
world has been confined, as it were, only to great 
crimes and atrocious open sinners ; and in such cases 
as I have mentioned, domestic, and private, though 
they mark as evil dispositions in the mind, and are 
really equal both in cruelty and injustice, it never 
seems to be supposed that any will be called to ac- 
count for at all ; and if they do not hereafter, they 
certainly come o£F with most unfair impunity, for 
how seldom do, or can any ever make up for such 
here ? But I have shown that in these, taken either 
by their cause, effects, the ill motives they spring 
from, or the misery they produce, there is a much 
nearer equality than is at first conceived, and I 
doubt, if the whole truth were spoken, we might not 
say, all circumstances taken, often quite equal. But 
even sticklers for eternal torments can hardly adjudge 
them for these every-day occurrences, and as they 
admit of no less for any offence, it is no wonder if 
tihey pass by these in their own cases, and axe en- 
couraged to go on with them their whole lives long 
under a sense of impunity, engrafting ill dispositions 
in their own minds, and doing mischief to numbers. 
But the retribution that admits of modification, of 
degrees, and limits as to period, is just, can be under- 
stood, can be felt by experience here, as they bear 
affinity, and must be greatly feared. Who would 
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have his basenesses laid open ? Who would like to 
be subjected where he has commanded, and de- 
spised ? To be obliged to make compensation to 
the identical object you have wronged ? To have 
your falsehoods, yoiu* artifices exposed? To be 
yourself forced to vindicate where you have calum- 
niated ? — Such returns are abhorrent to us, and what 
we most shrink from ; yet they are just — grow out 
of the fault — run even with it — ^make it up to the 
party injured — and help even to recover itself. If it 
be painAil to think nothing is to be forgiven, nothing 
passed over without due retribution — and I doubt 
not many will call it too severe, cruely unfit for a 
merciful God ; but this itself proves the great incon- 
sistency that attends false reasoning ; these are the 
people who defend eternal punishment, and think it 
no cruelty in God to exact that And what is the 
real cruelty of exacting that due, and terminable 
infliction the ofience deserves ? And however loath 
we may be to admit the truth of rational convictions, 
this loathness proceeds from, and marks it to be, 
true; for why else should we receive an incom- 
parably greater horror, and shrink from a less, but 
that reason tells us one must be made, and cannot 
be evaded, while the disproportion of the other draws 
the exact contrary conclusion, and of course induces 
a consequent remissness of practice ; while the just 
award allows of no escape but by forbearing the 
fitults that will incur it. Cruelty, then, is out of the 
question ; nay, cruelty can only be made by injus- 
tice : cruelty cannot be but by inflicting pain wan- 
tonly, or exceeding the ofience, either of which is 
unjust. But not only is there no cruelty in just and 
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measured retribution, it is indeed better and more 
noble than the forgiveness you so much desire — the 
remission you lay claim to. Reparation is beyond 
pardon : nay, one makes you great, the other mean ; 
to repair an error not only atones to the injured 
party, but restores the wrong-doer himself. Do we 
not honour him who, having incurred a debt, instead 
of allowing his creditor to annul it him, works till he 
has paid it, rather than be, what he must really be, 
however forgiven, for ever in debt ? It is foolish to 
say the same virtues that are good between man and 
man will not apply to God, as if less virtue was 
always required by Him, to Him^ and jTrom Him. In 
fact, when we come to God and religion, we seem to 
think virtue of any kind no longer necessary, when 
we ought indeed to raise it the higher. Virtue may 
enlarge, but cannot differ. It is these mistaken 
views and notions that have kept us from right ideas 
of God, and even our duty. When we come to 
better knowledge in religion, our views on most of 
its points will completely alter; and when know- 
ledge is acquired, it leaves man nothing to go wrong 
upon but his own free will, which he may abuse in- 
deed if he chooses it, but that is on his own respon- 
sibility ; but how strongly will that very responsi- 
bility actuate him from the feeling it is all his own, 
and his mental eye is opened to perceive good and 
evil with the full assurance of the consequences of 
each, what he loses in forfeiting one, and that (having 
knowledge) he is left without excuse for following the 
other. We now think, if we can but escape the ills 
' and disagreeables of life here, we shall escape them 
altogether: this proceeds from making the two 
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.>i;ates (this and the next) completely and essentially 
different, a persuasion that acts most perniciously 
on our practice ; here we may evade our work, here- 
after escape punishment ! but when this false trust 
is taken away — when better knowledge has brought 
the conviction that by no unlawful means you can 
escape, but may increase the evils you would shun ; 
take the crime of suicide for example : it is to avoid 
some present pain men rush upon that self-destroy- 
ing deed ; and for the guilt of doing so they hope to 
be pardoned ; but when convinced that, refusing to 
do your work here, you must not only make it out, 
but make it up hereafter, besides having to make up 
for time lost, having to compensate for the fault 
committed, a^d to those whom your defalcation from 
duty may have injured — I say you will find by 
these convictions your real loss so far to exceed 
your fancied gain, that the motives to urge us to 
good and deter us from evil, will be as strong as the 
temptation against it ; theuy where there is reason, 
we can scarce refuse the right choice, an evidence 
that taking away hope of pardon from sin, not for- 
giveness, is the best mercy— justice ever is so in its 
results. 

And the practice of the virtues thus opened by 
reason are far more meritorious in the individual, 
and far more beneficial to society, than those more 
ostensible, but half means now set up as the requi- 
site one. And that is why men have so long, and by 
every device of sacrifice, atonement, expiation, en- 
de,avoured to steal pardon for the commission of sin, 
and evade responsibility. What unnatural renuncia- 
tions, what absurd resorts have been devised, and 
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all to deny and escape the simple truth. Men have 
always pretended to do something for God ; that is 
to mstke up for not doing for themselves; and it 
follows from this notion God is to do something for 
them, overlook their follies, and wipe off their faults. 
To build churches, to endow monasteries, to conse- 
crate their children, or even unnaturally devote 
themselves by torturing penance or useless seclu- 
sion. But what good do these things do ? What 
can they do ? What, indeed, in its origin, is it all 
for, but to evade the real truths of reason, and the 
practice of real virtue ? Any religion that teaches 
or exercises such sacrifices (as fasting, penance, celi- 
bacy, or even an extravagant degree of zeal, prejudi- 
cial to the peace of families, health, or even due regard 
to fortune, in short, out of reason) as meritorious in 
themselves, pleasing to God or useful to man, is super- 
stition or ignorance. I grant severe sacrifices often 
become necessary : in the present state of society many 
are obliged to deny themselves even lawful gratifica- 
tions, and blessings nature meant for all ; but this will 
be found to proceed from that false state such errors 
have brought society into, and as they are got rid of 
these cruel effects will cease. The religion of reason 
never demands unnatural or unnecessary sacrifices ; 
it never wants them, and that is one evidence of its 
truth. What misery, what personal agony and 
vn*ongs have not these wretched delusions caused to 
thousands and tens of thousands, indeed more or 
less to all mankind, by shutting up their minds 
against the light of truth, and sealing it in prejudice 
and error ? Whereas would men use their reason 
in religion, and find its consistence in their own 
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practice, none will deny that his own peace and 
happiness, as well as that of others, would be more 
increased than by any other means ; for what is it 
but the mutual wrongs and grievances given and re- 
ceived among us that makes this world so unhappy ? 
The means of truth are (always) not only best, but 
easiest, yet (as simple truths are the last found) so 
these are the last employed. In no religion, as yet, 
have men used their reason. They have always 
pretended to do something for God, and so have 
neglected their duties to their fellows and their indi- 
vidual practice. They have always taught that crimes 
and faults, great and small, shall be blotted out and 
forgiven to themselves on the belief of certain tenets, 
and to others if these will think as they think; and 
so struck a deadly blow at morality. They have 
made heaven thereby a gift, not a reward^ and so 
(besides the gross injustice it familiarizes the mind 
to ^s religion) weakened what is but too weakly in- 
clined to by most as a distant concern — man's efforts 
for hereafter, while it holds not out a permanent 
necessity for their own efforts to win it. And we do 
seek and expect to win God's favour by prayer, not 
desert. All these things are destructive of real reli- 
gion. What great need, in fact, has man for much 
exertion, mentally to find, or practically to ensure, 
the rewards of hereafter, if God is to forgive him all 
faults and follies upon a short repentance or parti- 
cular belief; and give him all felicity purely out of 
mercy and compassion ? What impulse to action, 
either way, moral or practical, does this excite or 
f require 9 You will say, " If there is then no good in 
repentance, may it not be given up?" No; re- 
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pentance remains as good, as necessary as ever ; only 
the real points of its excellence and benefit have, as 
usual, been misplaced. The beauty of repentance 
lies in that it shows the mind is still good, and open 
to conviction : the benefits of it are, that, attended 
to, it will prevent the heart that feels it from conti- 
nuance in the fault, and thus the character is restored 
and even improved. As for failings which belong 
partly to ourselves, and partly to others, arising from 
temper, temperament, modes of education, peculiar 
circumstances, &c., which both can and cannot be 
helped; a person, for exanjple, of a quick and 
lively disposition can hardly help being disposed to 
be soon angry ; but he can help the habitual indulg- 
ence of it, and failings constantly indulged grow 
into faults. But every one can well feel in his own 
bosom the difference of those errors he is betrayed 
into by infirmity against his efforts to the contrary, 
and the unrestrained licence of passion or com- 
mission of vice. And it appears that those faults 
that spring from this sort of failings bring their 
own punishment with them. Though guilt appears 
so often to escape its due, errors are generally visited, 
and made to suffer to the full extent, which gives 
presumption they meet their retribution here, so will 
not have to pay them again hereafter : that a man 
who has lived according to the rules of virtue, in this 
life, will in another start fair, if I may so express 
myself, with nothing material to impede his advance 
on the advantages of a new existence. You will 
say, perhaps, " Is it not good for man to forgive 
man?" Yes, it is his glory. "Why then not God 
forgive ?" Because the case differs. Man ought not 
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to forgive practically^ in his higher relations, and God 
stands in those higher relations to us. To explain 
myself: a parent, though in his heart he pardons his 
child the fault he has committed, still if he be a wise 
and good father, he exacts the punishment for his 
offspring's future welfare, and to teach him. This 
is precisely the case between us and our heavenly 
Father ; he does not punish us only for the sake of 
punishing, but also by that correction to teach us. 
And what is learned by experience is never for- 
gotten; for we must not suppose (another gross 
error) that even hereafter we shall not have the 
power of transgressing, which would destroy free 
will ; but that we shall so improve our moral nature 
as not to will it, in which only merit can consist. This 
shows us the grand iLse of punishments that we can 
understand, feel, and fear, the conviction of them 
will have present, practical effect, equally salutary 
to ourselves and others, in withholding us from the 
commission of those faults which, as just and rea- 
sonable, we must be sure will ultimately bring on 
ourselves shame, exposure, and retribution — all we 
most dislike, and would avoid. Yet they drive not, 
like the idea of eternal perdition of the soul when it 
h£Ls fastened on the mind, to despair and madness. 

There is in all the ordinations and laws of nature 
a plajij a pre-disposition^ that, looked into, opens a 
perfection of design and execution beyond all we 
could have imagined or conceived; which shows 
that they are, as it were, self-working, and wrought 
out by their own exercise. Thus, material nature 
is never exhausted, nor ever overflowing, and may 
be compared to two cups constantly poured from one 
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into the other by a hand that never spilt a drop ; 
for all we seem to consume, or throw away, goes 
again, under other forms, to fill and replenish. I 
see the same in the moral world, and I think in my 
law of progression, which makes me hope it to be 
right. The punishments that law awards, as they 
allow not of undue proportion to the offender, or 
more than is due to the injured, will be found to 
work out the exact degree tJiat is due, from, and of 
themselves. The man that wrongs another in what 
are called the minor offences, is even now in many 
things rendering that other worthy to be his supe- 
rior in the same degree, and by the very means with 
which he renders himself unworthy. Wrongs hurt 
him who gives more than they can do him who suffers 
them. They almost necessitate, always strongly put 
us upon the exercise of many virtues. Patience, 
temperance, fortitude, and religious hope, what but 
these have we to resort to when under wrongs in 
which we cannot right ourselves? We all ac- 
knowledge disappointments, adversity, restraints, 
sorrow, however painful at first to bear, are 
what improve our moral character, for it is they 
that imform the understanding, chasten the heart, 
control the passions, and teach us the practice 
both of wisdom and virtue. Consider, therefore, 
you who act imjustly to another in any way, that 
you are teaching him those virtues that will give 
him the superiority over you in that state where 
pre-eminence can only be accorded to real merit 
and desert. Nor will this abrogate the actual retri- 
bution you have to make, and in many cases fear- 
fully large ; for if wi'ong can afford occasion to 
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virtue, vice certainly produces vice : he who is vicious 
himself makes others so. Individually, the seducer 
in corrupting innocence mostly causes the seiduced 
to become as abandoned as himself; or, nationally, 
take slavery for example, where that is allowed the 
slave is generally found as vicious as his master, his 
condition strongly tending to ruin his character ; but 
as far as you have made these persons, or person, 
bad by putting them in that state, you will have to 
answer for their faults as well as your own ; and, it 
may be, have to work to render them again good, as 
well as make yourself so. These are hard tasks, 
but just and beneficial : there is real mercy in them, 
and assured hope in view ; for finally these punish- 
ments not only repay the injured, but, what makes 
them pre-eminent, and even delightful, is the pros- 
pect, the assurance they hold out to the ofiender, 
pleasing to the good as well as consolatory to him ; 
for could a generous soul enjoy the utmost bliss 
itself while it knows another — ^how much more, then, 
multitudes of others — groaning in eternal pain and 
misery? But this sort of retribution amends the 
guilty party while it repays the wronged. It is only 
by working it out himself that he who has done ill 
can make compensation, or be taught practical re- 
formation ; and by the time a transgressor has worked 
out his debt to those he owes it, he will probably 
have worked a change in himself— at least, it is his 
own fault if he does not ; for should he will to do 
evil again, it were just he should suffer again. But 
who that has tasted the bitterness of loss in felicity 
tenfold exceeding our utmost here ; who that then 
clearly sees the folly, as well as feels the guilt of 
G 2 
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evil-doing, and has practically gone through the 
work of atonement, will wish so to offend again ? 
He will be by the same process, purified, enlight- 
ened, and restored. And once clear, his work done, 
he can begin again, and go on to reach, by subse- 
quent desert, all the advances of reward and felicity. 
Are these unmerciful punishments ? surely the very 
reverse: nor will they, even in their process, be denied 
all just alleviations ; they will not, like our present 
ideas of hell, make, for one sin, void and vain, those 
virtues which you may have possessed — those valu- 
able acquirements of science and truth you may have 
cultivated in the midst of much wrong in practice. 
No ! the good you have done, the knowledge you 
may have obtained, will not be taken away. If no 
ill be lost, far less any good! The attainments 
you have made in aught excellent of any kind will 
be your immediate comforts, will bring you their due 
estimation, and prevent your sinking altogether. 
This consideration, while it affords consolation to 
one party, will check in the other too much pre- 
sumption on rewards hereafter, and setting their own 
merits, rated by self-conceit, above their real deserts 
here. We may indulge in extravagant fancies in 
both if we please, but it is sure we shall not the 
more find them realized in futurity. But the system 
of progression, though it certainly gives new freedom 
to every individual to use his own thoughts, and 
even wishes, has no tendency in itself to augment 
that self-conceit, but the contrary, not only firom the 
exact justice necessary to its dispensation, but were 
it only from its doing away with that exorbitant dif- 
ference in hereafter which, doubtless, must have been 
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one main spring of that pride so much complained 
of in religion. Conceit is the natural child of igno- 
rance, and what can mark both more strongly than 
the calm assurance with which people arrogate the 
whole bliss of heaven to themselves, or sect, and 
consign all others to endless perdition for some 
oflfence done to themselves, or mere difference of 
opinion? Did not such notions grow from igno- 
rance and prejudice, they would be actual insanity. 
An investigation into human nature, and a little 
sifdng of motives and causes, shows us, when all 
things are taken into account, such a great difference 
does not exist here between one and another, and 
progression precludes it for hereafter. Your adver- 
sary or opponent will no more lose his due reward 
for any real merit he may have formed here, than 
you yours. Suppose, then, some one has done you 
a wrong, and that he is above you, or beyond your 
reach, and you cannot right yourself (which you 
would if you could,) you therefore conclude he will 
be punished hereafter, according to your rule, ever- 
lastingly ; but (not to say that if you dealt fairly 
you would often find you were yourself doing the 
very same to those on whom you could exercise 
these faults in your turn, and considered it justifiable 
so to deal towards them; at any rate are much 
wanting in strict duty in many ways,) think you then 
that another, even if he has wronged you, is to lose 
all other merit he may have ? Suppose he was gene- 
rous, suppose he cultivated his mental powers, sup- 
pose he aided science by his money or influence, is 
he to have no reward for these exertions and ser- 
vices ? Certainly he will, and if his merits exceed 
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yours he will be beyond you still, even though he 
have your debt to pay. Often do we arrogate praise 
to ourselves, and pour blame on others, not only on 
either side undeservedly, but when frequently the 
reverse is the case. One may contemn riches, or 
accuse a rich man of pride or avarice because his 
own pride has been wounded, or his requests denied, 
which perhaps he had no claim to prefer ; or if he 
had, he may be himself as reprehensible in not 
rather exerting himself to obtain independence. 
Another may shut up his mind, nourish ignorance 
and error, and, as much as he can, resist the ad- 
vance of knowledge, and boast of this as religion^ 
and under that veil cloak from others and himself 
too, his secret bias of interest and prejudice. Others 
may assume the merit of suffering virtue ; but even 
when we are better, how much of it is owing to 
that poverty and privation which puts the means of 
gratification almost out of their power, and keeps 
temptation itself so much further off? It is probable 
the greatest characters, many of whom we so much 
pity for their ill fortunes, would never have been so 
great but for these very sufferings, which impelled 
them to exertion, and exercised them in self-denial, 
and vaiious virtues. The effects of that suffering will 
not be lost ; for the good and evil of hereafter will 
be the equal produce, the natural growth of our 
habits of mind and actual deeds here. The system 
of progression therefore takes down uncharitable 
denunciation upon others, and presumption for our- 
selves, in showing a greater equality hereafter. 
Progression allows of no superiority but that which 
is gained by desert — this nature affords ; she gives 
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US the means which, as some work, and others ne- 
glect, or abuse, they become superior, and deserve 
to gain more. There are also numerous branches — 
mines as it were, in which to labour, and of equal 
value in the treasures they produce ; there is not 
only one science, but many ; not only one sort of 
genius, but various, to answer to that many ; not only 
one virtue, but numbers ; so that variety of character 
and pursuits is preserved, and, by individual and 
various exertions, the perfection of the whole is 
wrought out. It is probably from the extreme views we 
have taken of rewards and punishments that we reckon 
on a state hereafter totally different to all we know 
here ; this has confirmed the tendency of man's 
weakness to desire to leave all to himself, or at least 
to his own sect. But to suppose futurity carries on 
and enlarges our present system, enables us at once 
to understand something of it, and instructs us what 
to do for it. To suppose a state altogether different 
from all we have known, and entirely divided from 
the greater part of our species, even those who have 
erred, (and it is comparatively very few who can be 
faulty to ourselves individually ; the division of the 
great mass must be merely from difference of 
opinion) is the narrow idea of ignorance, and would 
place us in a dull and sordid state. Happiness may 
be felt in solitude for awhile ; but, to arrive at en- 
joyment, requires association and participation, and 
to both these a great degree of equality is neces- 
sary. Considerable equality, then, instead of taking 
from happiness, adds to it : it must in number, for 
more partake ; and it does individually, for however 
inan from greedy selfishness may desire to have all 
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to himself, disparity in possession (not in excellence) 
does not increase his personal happiness, but lessens 
it ; if it is thus actually, still more morally ; and if 
we now find our own real felicity increased by im- 
parting it to, and sharing it with, others — surely, 
when our minds are enlarged and exercised in a 
superior state, we shall the more desire, the more do, 
to make others happy too. Let us clear from our 
minds cruel and exaggerated punishments, and they 
will soon expand into rewards and the participation 
of happiness in futurity. To the more pleasing 
subject of rewards, then, let us proceed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HEAVEN. OR REWARDS. 



If out notions of punishments Iiereafi;er testify thus 
strongly, when analyzed by reason, that they were 
the formations of ignorance, our ideas of heaven, 
tried by the same test, will quite as fiilly evince equal 
ignorance there. All agree there is a future state, 
the quarrel is only what it is to be ; every creed 
holding they have of it all that can be known, and 
precluding any attempt at further discovery on the 
subject — a very unwarrantable interdict; for why 
should men most narrow their minds where the field 
is most extensive ? Why repress the powers of 
thought where most interesting to themselves, and 
innocent towards others? for what harm is really 
done by one thinking diflTerently to another of here- 
after f Clashing of interest may be occasioned by 
contrariety in present matters, but it is diversity on 
the future that most excites our indignation and 
rouses our resistance. Yet, if I can but succeed in 
bringing men to use their minds in free inquiry for 
knowledge in religion, not only shall I clear them 
from all the horrors of darkness, eternal misery — no 
o 3 
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retrieve — ^the soul made the stake, but open them by 
the light of knowledge to pleasures great, and new, 
and hitherto, as untried, unknown. We lose the 
best part of what religion can give us while we are 
in ignorance : the strong assurance yielded by solid 
knowledge ; the more inspiring hopes of larger views ; 
and, what is of immediate import, we lose in present 
practical virtue, (wanting these powerful induce- 
ments,) and therefore present happiness; for un- 
happiness is not a necessity even here, but a conse- 
quence on our failing to virtue. In wanting, there- 
fore, right conceptions of a future state, we want 
our most moving motives to virtue. It is, therefore, 
of primary importance to offer men a heaven they 
can already enter some way into — ^that they can under- 
stand and desire. In nothing, as yet, is religion so 
inadequate to faith or practice^ as its heaven ; and 
in nothing, perhaps, could religion be made so effec- 
tive. What is so delightful to man as hope ? what 
stimulates him so much as the promise of reward ? 
Nor can I hear, " that this we cannot do : heaven 
must be beyond our reach." Heaven is the promise 
of religion, and is not religion near to us ? nearer 
than science : yet in science we seek, and bring out, 
abstruse truths ; why, then, is ihe future of religion to 
be held as so entirely out of our view ? You will 
own we are near to the possessions it is to give us 
by death, who is not far from any of us ; methinks, 
then, it should not be quite so impossible to gain a 
little knowledge of what is so close at hand, if we 
felt about for it, as it were, even though blindfold. 
But I am disposed, for my own part, to think that it 
is very probable we can, even now, behold it, and 
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with our corporeal eyes — nay, that we do. But I 
must not bring the physical part of my subject before 
the conceptive ; for it is in vain to offer men even 
material objects while they misconceive, as they do, 
even the most palpable matters, until they have ac- 
quired knowledge of them ; but this knowledge is to 
be gained in religion as well as everything else, and 
by the same means — seeking it : using reason and 
observing nature ; by these we shall be enabled in 
religion, as in science, to open new truths, and then, 
building rational theories on natural foundations, we 
may so establish facts, substantiate convictions, en- 
large our prospects, and advance our hopes, as to 
produce those strong motives for faith as would 
actuate our present practice. 

Faith and hope may be called the two poles of 
religion, for on them all religions turn: they are 
necessary, indeed they are first principles in religion ; 
men cannot hope for heaven without they believe 
there is a heaven ; and perhaps they would not be- 
lieve it, did they not hope it. Different nations and 
different sects have different faiths and different 
hopes, but all have their faith and hope ; the point 
is, to gain knowledge what they are to believe in, 
and hope for. The misfortune is, that erroneous 
and fallacious opinions not only turn the mind from 
the right, but pervert the use of its faculties to the 
wrong ; it not only lies dead as to the production of 
all those fruits which would be brought forth when 
its powers are exercised on their true objects, but 
has to employ those powers in reconciling contra- 
dictions, digesting incomprehensibilities, and de- 
fending fallacy, by which it must constantly oppose 
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truth, and weaken its own perception of truth and 
falsehood. Fiercely as people contend for their 
faith, (and all are equally vehement for their own,) 
so little knowledge have we as yet gained on that 
point — and no wonder, for when do they seek it ? 
they merely take what is given them — ^that we have 
not attained as much ras to know what faith is, what 
it consists in, nor where its claims lie; we have 
mistaken its object, and misplaced its merit Hope 
equally suffers, for she is allowed hardly any object 
at all to exercise herself upon, and so is almost done 
away with in religion. We strive to move by fear, 
but as for hope, the few objects we present to her 
are such as men can neither understand nor desire ; 
hence, perhaps, much of our coldness in religion. 
Some are apt to say, " it matters little what men 
hope or believe in religion, if but their practice be 
right." It might be so, did not that if make all the 
difference : practice never will, or can be right, 
(among the large mass,) as long as opinions are 
wrong ; the human mind cannot stand still, and when 
not on the path of truth it must be going on that of 
falsehood ; there are but two. And false opinions, 
and ignorant convictions, not only keep the mind 
dead as to producing the fruits of truth, but pervert 
and set it wrong : hence follows bigotry in opinions 
and laxity in practice, which we know is the state of 
society, (exactly the reverse of what ought to be ;) 
and hence flow again the disorders and evils of which 
we complain. If, therefore, virtue, peace, and hap- 
piness import us in this world, it imports us to gain 
right opinions in religion, for it is by religion we 
evade or fulfil practice : and if our hopes of here- 
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after be not built on solid foundations^ 
convietions as convince the understanding^ 
never support our confidence to trust to them for 
hereafter ; knowledge, therefore, both for fjButh and 
hope, is indispensable, to make one right, and the 
other firm. Faith is the head in religion, and there 
is no nobler exercise of virtue ; others turn more 
towards our fellows, or ourselves, — this, more imme- 
diately than any other, towards God. But of faith, 
her right principle, and true exercise, I shall speak 
further on ; and begin here vrith hope, our first 
glimpse of heaven, and which, therefore, properly 
begins the subject of Heaven, or Reward. Hope is 
also, from our present weakness, the most pleasing, 
at least at first ; and probably begins first vrith us. 
We do not believe and then hope, but hope and then 
believe. Give us desirable objects to hope for, and 
belief grows almost out of them ; but if our pleasing 
views are not built on right foundations, they will 
never last ; and the hopes that served man in igno- 
rance, (the infancy of his state,) will not do for him 
in its manhood, (knowledge,) any more than the 
objects that formed the wishes of a child would 
suffice to be those of the desires of a man. 

Let us see, then, what nature can testify, and 
reason evince, of what we have to hope for in here- 
after. You think these two can do very little for us 
there : you think so, because you have never tried 
them ; when they are tried, I am persuaded they 
vrill be found to give us much more than we have 
ever had yet We know not the depth of hope 
herself, till we have sounded her by the plummet of 
reason. Hope is a promise ; for to give us hopes of 
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anything, and show us a possibility of attaining it on 
certain conditions, yet never to grant it, or to have 
eluded us with an any vision after we have worked 
on that supposition, would certainly be deceiving us ; 
and, as deceit, falsehood, which therefore cannot 
be. In itself alone, therefore, hope may be called 
the promise of heaven. And hope thus, when en- 
lightened by knowledge, may be made very strong 
indeed, and to strengthen her is both pleasure and 
profit to ourselves : man knows no greater or more 
delightful stimulant than hope ; we hold her even to 
surpass realization, at least here, — ^though I doubt if 
we sincerely do ; we rather fancy so for not having all 
our hope ; few would give up possession for hope 
again ; but, whatever we have, we always mitst hope 
for more ; did we even limit ourselves to what we 
possess, (which there is no need of doing,) we must, 
in hoping continuance only, hope more, though but 
of what we have. For things we desire and have 
not, we know, with hope alone, dangers, toils, and 
privations become light and cheerful. When the 
objects of our hopes are brought near, and their 
realization made pretty sure, what is there then men 
will not dare, and do, with readiness and alacrity ? 
Show the soldier the tovni he is to have the plunder 
of; show the slave his liberty ; show a treasure of 
gold to a man to be his on certain conditions, and 
then we see there is nothing that will not be under- 
taken even by ordinary minds, and achieved too. 
And in the common course of things, with us all, we 
give perhaps the good half of our lives to hope, in 
giving up ihe present for the future, as we do, and 
must do, to realize any object, be it wealth, comfort. 
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competence, ease, or whatever else. If, then, hope 
is the half for this life, how much more for the next ? 
Man needs a strong impulse, a spur, to move him to 
anything ; the passions are these, for the possessions 
of this world, pleasures, interest, even the love of 
ease, excite him, — for to gain ease we must work : 
but in religion, pleasure, interest, indolence, all that 
most affect him for things here, turn against him for 
those of hereafter : for hereafter, only hope and fear 
remain, but these, through the. agency of death, are 
still the masters. The nearer, therefore, and the more 
tangibly the hopes of religion are brought to us, and 
applied, the more we are moved for hereafter — the 
more we do for religion. We know not, yet, what 
hope is capable of in religion, she has hitherto been 
so fettered in exercise, and subjected to her great 
enemy, fear, — not the fear to lose their hopes, (which 
would be the right fear were the hopes right,) for I 
believe none can honestly say they have any desire 
for the hopes made those of religion, but the servile 
fear of punishment. When, however, knowledge 
enlightens our prospects in futurity, hope may gain 
the ascendancy. True confidence^ such as can pro- 
duce trusty and such trust as will influence practice, 
cannot be gained but by the enlightenment of know- 
ledge to strengthen our convictions. We desire what 
is delightful, but if our pleasing prospects are not 
built on foundations laid by reason, they will never 
stand. Let hope, then, begin on these foundations ; 
let her tell man every sacrifice here for virtue will be 
fully repaid, every loss more than restored ; that the 
greatest cause why the fiiture life is left to hope and 
conjecture, is because it is too good to trust him 
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with, and we should no longer care enough for this 
world to act our parts in it. Be virtuous, and you 
must somewhere have your reward, or God himself 
were not true. These are the strong bases of re- 
ligious hopes, they are consistent with truth and 
justice, and such as reason would make her key- 
stones, allowed to build for herself. We may go on, 
and allow our minds to expand into all the vastness 
and variety that must replenish the infinity of futurity. 
Neither is it forbidden by reason to bring objects 
nearer and dearer, (dearer because nearer,) to form 
part of our hopes, that elsewhere we may possess, 
or regain what we most love, most desire, most 
grieve to have lost, &c. There is no cause why 
people should not exercise their thoughts on these 
subjects, according to their diffejrent feelings, views, 
characters ; it is jfrom having precluded mankind, in 
religion, even jfrom hoping for themselves, and limiting 
them to such views only as have been thought proper 
to set before them, (which, being such as cannot 
engage their wishes, cannot be, in reality, their A(>pe«,) 
this may be why they have little — almost no hope 
in religion ; they neither care to speak of it, nor to 
anticipate, or examine what may await them in 
futurity: but were this freedom, this innocent free- 
dom — ^this moral right, indeed — allowed them ; and 
if hopes, first pleasing, then expanding and ascend- 
ing, were the earliest ideas instilled into the mind, 
instead of fears and horrors, (we begin by scaring 
children with ghosts, and devils, and evil spirits, 
almost as soon as they are bom ; what a pernicious 
eflTect this must produce, turning the mind from se- 
renity and prospects of happiness, to terror and 
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gloom !) if, from our dawning years, we were taught 
and trained in a series of rational and animating 
hopes, no doubt the effects would be both efficient 
and beneficial. If these hopes were dwelt upon in 
religious discourses, prayed for in religious exercises, 
opened by philosophic investigations of death, to 
show that dreaded passport of our lives as but (what 
it unquestionably is) a mere change of state ; and 
if what we have to hope and fear after that change 
were set before us, so as to make us desire to win 
the reward, and fear its loss, as well as the penalty 
of justly incurred punishment ; this, in giving liberty 
to hope, would afford to virtue a new impiQse ; for 
the good of my system is, that its hopes are only to 
be gained by virtue — personal, practical virtue. It 
will be made a crime by very many, no doubt, to 
take this liberty, to seek, or offer new hopes: but it 
stands vindicated if it is the most practical, — and is 
it not? Do we not at present, in religion, trust to 
arriving at our hopes by other means ? They are to 
be granted on the reception of tenets acquired for 
us, or given to us as a boon : evidently, therefore, 
hope is not driven to practice to obtain her objects, 
on the contrary, turned indolent, or, active principle 
as she is, mischievous ; for, can it do otherwise than 
produce pernicious effects, to show us the promise 
of any advantage to be gained vrithout earning or 
desert of our ovni ? I think we may see these ill 
effects are produced, for they are those we complain 
of in religion. But under my system, no belief of 
any tenets, however right — no merits not your ovm — 
no bpunty of mercy, (as you would call it,) can do 
auaht for vou — can win you one particle : you must 
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earn it, work yourself; the eye of wisdom may 
discern the reward, but virtue only can give it to 
possession. But the things of truth, when seen as 
they really are, must, in themselves, awaken virtue 
to attain them. Let us, then, endeavour to acquire 
some knowledge of what we Tiave to hope in that 
futurity which, far off as we hold it, is yet so near to 
us; that we must soon try; which it would certainly 
be delightful to gain some views into, and which, 
besides, so much imports our present practice. To 
acquire the goods stored for us in futurity, every one 
naturally, and in reason, feels must be done by the 
practice of virtue here; but the influence to that 
practice depends on the strength of our conviction, 
and conviction must gain strength in proportion as 
we obtain knowledge : thus do the future and the 
present mutually act on, and corroborate each other, 
as is indeed invariably found through all the great 
ordinances of nature in the material world, and in 
all moral laws. 

To begin, then, to try for this requisite knowledge, 
I must boldly say, that as nothing can be more hor- 
rible than our notions of hell, so nothing can be 
poorer than those we entertain of heaven ; and that 
it fails, equally with the other, in producing the 
effect intended — that of the one was to fright men 
to avoid it by its horrors, which it has not done ; the 
other to inspire them with desire to possess it by its 
joys, which it does not do ; that both fall short of 
their purpose, and from the same cause — the extreme 
they go to ; and the last, in this case, even shorter 
than the first. We all know what pain is, and it is 
abhorrent to us ; hence, accumulating all that is most 
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direful in its sad varieties, darkness, eternal burn- 
ing, endless tortures, a terrible place and state is 
concocted without dijficulty. But when we come to 
heavenly joys, we have not the same assistances ; we 
suppose extreme bliss, yet, thinking it necessary to 
the holiness of the place, all should be entirely 
spiritual, a Mahomet's paradise cannot be held out 
to allure, nor are intellectual and scientific pleasures 
and pursuits presented in its stead ; indeed, hardly 
can be in a state that assumes intuition — hardly 
anything, therefore, remains to offer. We endeavour 
to make it up by saying there will be joys unspeak- 
able and inconceivable, words which are a sort of 
after-growth, which, indeed, is wanted, the first crop 
is so short. But this, itself, entirely prevents our 
ideas of heaven jfrom effecting that on us which is 
the only use of showing us something of heaven be- 
fore we can share it — viz., by the prospect inspiring 
us with the desire to attain it. It is impossible for 
joys that are unutterable to us, and inconceivable by 
us, to create wishes in us for them, hope or consola- 
tion by them, or serve to reconcile us to death. 
And it is undeniable, experimentally, that we do 
not desire our heaven; that none are conciliated, 
far less wish for death to obtain its joys ; and that 
we are unmoved to present practice by what repre- 
sentations we make of them. In short, our heaven 
falls more flat, and unprofitable, than our hell. That 
both have failed firom their extremes. That extreme 
rewards would be as imjust as extreme punishments 
for hereafter, and are as improductive on us here. 
That such notions are palpably the conceptions of 
ignorance, and this ignorance has lasted so long. 
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from that assumption which is the characteristic of 
ignorance, that we may not seek further knowledge, 
nor can make further advance in religion. 

How like children do we judge of heaven ! But 
while in ignorance on any point, we are, on that, 
children still, and our notions will be found 
thoroughly childish; extravagant, yet weak; be- 
yond, yet far inferior to, reality. We look up, and 
fancy heaven and the abode of God above, because 
the point we gaze at then is overhead; and con- 
ceive hell beneath our feet, merely as the antipodes 
to the other ; and we are still influenced by ideas 
such as these, ideas formed and received by people 
so uninformed as to imagine the earth a flat ex- 
tended plain, even now, while by the science of as- 
tronomy we know our world is a globe, that rolls in 
space, and turns on itself, and what is overhead to 
the inhabitants of one side of it, is underfoot to those 
on the other. Where, then, this below taken away, 
would we make hell? We set heaven above the 
stars, because we must set it somewhere, and they 
are the highest objects of vision; but hell! where 
is that abode of misery to be placed in this hxr 
creation? I shall be retorted on, perhaps, (not 
answered^) "where would I suppose the place of 
punishment for the wicked in my system ?" I reply, 
nowhere. I do not suppose any place of torture, 
where all those who have behaved ill are to be con- 
fined, and pent together like malefactors in our jails 
and prisons. My system admits nothing of such a 
kind. " But where are the wicked to go to ?'* Even 
where the good go : there are none so good above 
others as to have any claim to such an entire and 
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perpetual distinction and separation, which would be 
neither just, nor beneficial, to either party. The 
punishments of the bad will not lie in being ex- 
cluded jfrom that state which, according to my 
system, as next must be in itself an advance, and 
superior ; but in not being allowed to share its ad- 
vantages, and having to work out the retribution 
they owe to others, which will at once visit them 
with stinging regret at the goods they lose, and 
laborious exertions to work out their debt; yet 
inspire them with wishes to regain their lost groimd, 
and the then attainable reward. This will constitute 
an ample and just punishment, without excluding 
them from all society, or mixture with aught of 
good, which would even in the better engender 
pride, and exaltation beyond desert, while it must 
inevitably deprave and harden them, as we see our 
jails and prisons do ; but this way they will be put 
to service, by which alone they can make atonement 
to others, and work self-reformation. And sure the 
good would find a pleasure in helping forward those 
who have erred — an exercise of virtue fit for heaven 
— instead of consigning them to perdition, and end- 
less separation ; and ihough they obtain first, these 
also would follow. I know the outcries that will be 
raised against such a heaven as this ; it does indeed 
give a great shock to old opinions, prejudice, and 
pride, but these outcries rather denote its truth. 
Ignorance is ever disappointed at the first view of 
the truth. Like a clown shown beautiful paintings, 
or works of art; or like a child the wonders of 
nature, who sees for the first time a lion, or a leopard 
they are struck with secret balk of expectation. It 
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is quite different to what they fancied to see — to the 
enormous, monstrous conceptions they had formed 
of they knew not what. Ignorance is the cause of 
this in both ; the faculties of the child are not come 
to the capability of knowledge ; the clown has had 
no exercise of his ; and it requires both, both the 
capability, and exercise of that capability, before we 
can estimate and appreciate, either in nature or art, 
real excellence, real beauty, real strength, and real 
greatness. A highly coloured daubing, a gilded 
gingerbread puppet, in such eyes are grander, and 
finer, though those very eyes are equally capable of 
beholding the best; but the conception is wanting, 
and till that is set right, the corporal eye, which is 
only a machine for the mind to act through, cannot 
see things as they really are. I shall then begin the 
investigation necessary to open this knowledge, though 
I know that on this subject, heaven — which every 
one seems to appropriate entirely to his own peculiar 
sect, whatever it be — I have cause to expect peculiar 
asperity, accusations of profanity, and efibrts to run 
down by every means — but by whom ? Those who 
have never (and are not these the greater part in 
religion ?) considered the subject for themselves, or 
in itself; or those whose interest, or prejudice, sets 
them against all essay for discovery. To such I will 
only say, let them come with me to that bar of rea- 
son, at whiljh I desire to be tried, and see if some of 
their notions will abide its judgment, or fall not 
under the very imputations they would cast on what 
they oppose. I will stand at no other, because I 
have expressly stated from the first that my purpose 
is, seeking by reason to find, looking into nature 
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to corroborate, and bringing science to test, the 
theories I deduce therefrom. The means none can 
call wrong , and as for the theories, of them others 
must judge. I may say the system I advance has 
nothing in it contrary to reason, that it goes by the 
strictest rule of justice, allows no vice to pass with 
impiyiity, nor bestows reward without desert, con- 
fines not its rewards to any particular sect or party, 
and makes virtue the sole means to all. Perhaps I 
might say the theory that does this must have some 
truth in it ; if any can find better, more satisfactory 
to reason, more corresponding to nature, more fitting 
to analogy, or that can be better borne out by 
science, let them advance them. I shall still have 
the merit of having opened these doors to investiga- 
tion — and surely all would own it good could we 
obtain some further knowledge of heaven ; how, then, 
can it be bad to try for it ? None would think it so 
but for the idea that their opinions on it may be dis- 
turbed ; and as for impossible, that is a contradic- 
tion, for all already hold they have some. Why, then, 
is the possibility to gain more to be denied ? In 
fact, this knowledge always has been sought for; 
man has yearned for it ; for what are all the inven- 
tions, the rites, divinations, invocations, sorceries, 
casting lots, &c., practised in all ages, but efibrts to 
look into hereafter? *And yet while such methods 
have been resorted to, and gained men's faith (and still 
keeps hold on them) to know God and heaven^ I hear 
the angry invectives when reason and science are pro- 
posed as the means ; and the assertion that fiiturity 
is quite dark, and that it is impossible for man to gain 
knowledge there. I controvert this impossibility. 
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Futurity may be compared to the night ; we call that 
dark, but when we for any time survey it, we find 
lights infinite in number, and far surpassing, in 
magnitude and splendour, what we draw our fullest 
day firom; it is their distance only that occasions 
their light to be small to us. But is this distance 
an entire prevention to knowledge of them ? No ; 
for we have counted numbers, measured their courses, 
and even ascertained facts connected with many of 
them. And how r We have found laws that enable 
us so to do. It is the same of futurity — we call it 
dark, we call it distant; but let us find the right 
moral law to go by, and we shall obtain the same 
knowledge. I think progression is this law, and, 
moreover, that a close and wonderful union (like 
that of mind and body) subsists between it and 
astronomy ; the vastness of the views of progression 
can only be estimated by the survey of astronomy, 
which indeed is the material field for those souls to 
work in. I shall presently enter on, and show the 
ideas those starry orbs can give us of the progress of 
existing minds, and the near physical connexion we 
may see between us and them. But first, to show 
the points that bear out progression as the moral 
law for futurity. 

1st. It is just J and just because variable, which 
accommodates it to the infinite variety of cases and 
characters, {every one of which vary,) which no other 
system does, all else allowing but two grand divi- 
sions, the good and the bad, without making any 
account of their degrees of goodness or badness, or 
proportioning the reward or punishment according 
to that degree. And but two places, one extreme in 
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bliss, the other in misery, and each eternal in its 
state and dm*ation, so that there is neither distinction 
nor retrieve. 2nd. It is merciful, which it might be 
said no other system is, for though all parties pretend 
to this quality in a peculiar degree, and assume to 
enhance God's attribute in it, how do they do it ? 
By turning it to bestow on themselves an undue 
portion of felicity, but to every other sect condem- 
nation and misery; and while they vaunt the 
mercy that bestows on them an eternity of bliss, 
even after their wickedness, think it no injfringement 
of it, or inconsistency in it, to consign those whose 
persuasion is different to their own, (that is, the in- 
finitely greater part of the human race,) not only to 
exclusion but to torment, (as there are but these 
two alternatives,) even though their lives may have 
been good. An assumption that, for its irrationality, 
injustice, cruelty, and partiality, is such, that it will 
be a wonder when religion is enlightened by know- 
ledge, that it was possible for men to entertain it, 
far less ascribe the execution of it to God. Let 
reason but look at it — ^nothing but the bigotry of 
ignorance could assert, nothing but the credulity of 
ignorance receive, such an assumption. But pro- 
gression! though it indeed exacts every one to 
answer, and answer fully, for his faults — all his 
faults, chastised, made to atone for — ^thrown back, 
and then have to work his ground up again — this 
is just, but not cruel: he is mAeedi punished^ but not 
lost : fallen behind in the march, he is yet able to 
recover his standard : he still can pay his debts, and 
those cleared, he may begin as new again, enabled 
to follow on his predecessors through all the exalta- 

H 
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tions of progression. Thus no soul is, or can be, 
lost for ever, as in the dreadful retributions of other 
systems. Surely the system that saves most is most 
merciful; and progression saves cdh What other 
does, or allows, of this ? And as this does it, and 
yet without the least infringement of justice, that 
alone might stamp it as the true. 

2ndly. Progression is ennobling : it finds man 
free-willed and intelligent ; it renders him self-acting 
and independent. I know this word, as applied to 
religion, will startle ; and many will seize it to rave 
at, as if it were blasphemy. But this charge, as such 
charges often do, rests rather with the aggressor, who 
reviles not by the principles of things in themselves, 
but because some preconceived notion of his own is 
jarred; and instead of examining, accuse. Let 
reason be brought to try their tenets, and they will be 
found to be those that in fact fall under this imputa- 
tion. What is blasphemy but in any way accusing 
God by word or opinion as the author of evil, or 
misery, or as an unjust and partial Being ? Now, 
those who maintain God will give to them the bless- 
ings of reward, though they have not deserved it, 
and deny it to others though their lives may have 
been good, certainly ascribe an unjust and partial 
line of conduct to God, and make Him the author of 
injustice and misery to those others. I am willing 
to have this independence, which I have just ad- 
vanced as belonging to man, equally in religion as in 
everything else, tried by reason, in its utmost strict- 
ness, and we shall find it as ennobling in religion to 
the character of God as man — to the giver as re- 
ceiver. Nay, take away independence altogether. 
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and religion cannot be, any more than virtue. Man 
must have freedom ; he must be free to will, free to 
judge, free, to a good degree, to act, to be capable of 
either. To be compelled to anything takes away at 
once both freedom and merit. Perhaps man is more 
independent in religion than in anything else, and it 
is not until he begins to feel this independence he 
will be really religious. His responsibility will 
then be felt, and its consequences seen ; and while 
the sense of these fill his soul with salutary awe, 
will lift it at the same time to its highest elevation 
by the consciousness of his own power and dignity. 
Man's weakness has been the point pressed upon 
him ; they have striven to make him act as a weak 
being, by feeling as a dependent one. Now, let us 
show him his strength ; the result will be that, find- 
ing himself an independent, he will feel himself a 
responsible, agent, and while he thinks for himself, 
must act in regard to that responsibility. Thus is 
thought made free, and practice strict, the means to 
bring man to the points aimed at, truth and virtue. 
This is done by admitting independence into reli- 
gion: there he will first gain conviction, then go on 
to assurance; he will not only entertain a hope, urge 
B. possibility^ but work a claim, and establish a right 
Yes, it is not assumption towards God to say virtue 
builds for us a claim. God gave us the ability to 
raise that claim, in giving us the means to exercise 
the virtues that found it ; and it is supposing un- 
worthily of Him to think when we execute the task 
He has assigned us. He admits not the contract. If 
you seek to disallow this claim by virtue to reward, 
H 2 
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under the usual plea that no man does his duty fiilly 
and faultlesslj, what does that make against it ? Is 
he to have nothing for what he does do ? Progres- 
sion grants not reward beyond desert, a piece of in- 
justice that pertains to your systems of reward. Be- 
sides, the severer nature of the contract between man 
and God is to be fairly considered, though it never 
seems to have been so yet. Among each other, men 
receive payment when the work is done, while they 
can take and enjoy it; but in religion we are obliged 
to lay down first our lives, and though we have 
worked, trust to the repayment of it after death ; 
therefore, in this work and in this trust man exer- 
cises a degree of virtue that may even the human 
frailties of those who have led virtuous lives, at least 
as regards God, whom we cannot really injure, and 
thus make a sacrifice to, in an assurance which He 
has certainly himself imparted — ^by all we see of the 
conditions of our nature, by the laws of truth and 
justice, and the judgment of our reason on these, 
which tell the same to all men, the savage and the 
most cultivated, it is thus. If a man serve a mas- 
ter for settled wages to work for such a period, and 
be paid at the end of it ; and if he faithfully and well 
upon the whole perform his stipulated task, what 
would that master be who refused him at last his 
long-toiled and long-looked-for recompence ? It is 
then, in reality, derogatory to God to suppose He 
will deny that claim He has put us in a state to esta- 
blish between himself and us. To say that after we 
have done our utmost, we have done but what we 
oughtf and therefore we can have no merit, nor, con- 
sequently, claim to reward, is contradictory to na- 
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tural sense and justice. That ought would no longer 
exist but for the assurance — the understood stipula- 
tion I might call it — ^that man in doing his duty is 
after his labour to be paid for it. It would not be 
his duty to abstain from the cup of pleasure, pre- 
' serve his integrity at the expense of his fortime, give 
his life for the service of virtue, devote his time, his 
pains, his powers (often generally at the expense of 
his health and ease), to do something that may bene- 
fit his country, or even well fulfil his duty by his 
family; if after this severe exercise — it is* severe — 
never to indulge in excess, never to commit an un- 
just action, never utter a falsehood, and to affect 
aught great or good is hard work to perform — if, I 
say, after all this he is to perish as though he had 
not been, or share the same doom as those who have 
enjoyed pleasure and rioted in excess, it would be 
neither his duty nor wisdom to toil for such an award. 
Certainly man, in denying himself the gratifications 
he might have here, does deserve to be rewarded for 
it hereafter ; and it would be unjust to deny it him ; 
for then the wicked are better off than the good. 
But it is, in fact, a treaty drawn out by nature's 
hand, and we might say signed by God himself in 
characters so large and broad, that men of all ages, 
climes, and creeds, have equally read and understood 
it, that he who does his duty here is to be rewarded 
hereafter; and on this understanding he works. 
Who will not do his duty, is not only not to share 
the reward^ but be punished for not doing so. Now, 
it follows, by a parity, that if punishment be deserved 
for Tfot having done, reward must equally be so for 
having done. There is merit in doing our duty, be- 
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cause we give up present certain gratifications, for the 
sake of virtue, upon faith and trust. The better the 
master the greater the claim. Virtue worked for here, 
unrewarded here, becomes a debt. God cannot be 
unjust. You must be paid. See what an assurance, 
what a certainty becomes yours ! If you arrogate 
more merit to yourself than is yours, that will not 
gain you more reward. People may, in their views, 
or in their practice, abuse anything, however good, 
but that is their own fault or folly. The best, never- 
theless,' are always those who arrogate the least on 
their own merit ; and the system of progression, in 
repudiating that enormous inequality which has 
hitherto been assimied in rewards and punishments, 
and demonstrating that the first are no more to sur- 
pass the earned desert, than the last to exceed the 
size of the ofience, holds forth nothing in itself to 
engender pride and self-conceit, bringing down 
everything to the level of reason. Yet is this scheme, 
and thereby J the most ennobling — ennobling to man, 
to be able to thus raise a claim even to God ; en- 
nobling to God himself, in that He forces not by con- 
straint, will not be served by slaves or passive 
machines, but by intelligent fireemen and grateful 
children. Miserable and misconceived is that false 
humility that thinks (but it is rather the want of 
thinking) to exalt God by making his creatures every- 
thing that is abject, vile, and guilty, and then extols 
his mercy in bestowing the most extreme gifts and 
graces, and even participation in his own blessed- 
ness and eternity on such. But to degrade man 
exalts not God. It is, in fact, the reverse of right 
and justice. The greatness of an author is not seen 
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in producing despicable and unworthy works, but 
such as are good and excellent. And as I have 
shown in the chapter on *^ Creation," that man's real 
greatness as to his state did not consist in his being 
a gifted favourite, with every blessing lavished on 
him, and every delight spread for his enjoyment, be- 
fore he had done aught towards earning it, but in 
being an intelligent agent capable of working out 
these things for himself; equally is it in religion 
more ennobling that God should make him the same 
free, intelligent agent therey and we actually see God 
has placed him at the same point in that as every- 
thing else, where he may attain knowledge by the 
use of his mental faculties, and make merit by his 
practice to deserve reward for his work in that as all 
other things. More would not be good for him, as it 
would supersede his efforts, or force his will, and thus 
desert be unattainable, and reward lost. No doubt the 
principle of independence admitted into religion will 
effect a change — a mighty one, such as may seem 
awftil. What! Make man independent there! 
Make man a God to himself ! " If I could" (says an 
old divine) " do for myself the things I ask of God 
to do for me, I should be a God to myself." Right ; 
but the inference he draws from this is, that therefore 
man is not capable of doing anything for himself ; 
yet the truth is, more probably, that therefore he 
can do perhaps all for himself he asks to be done for 
him. Let not this alarm; if it does, it will be found, 
looked into by the eye of reason, to be only from its 
suddenly opening larger, truer views. It lessens not 
God ; it but shows Him to have made man greater 
in his nature than he has as yet dared to think of; 
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and, practically, it must inevitably induce and stimu- 
late (though it forces not) men to virtue more than 
anything else, when they know all they would gain 
depends upon themselves, and then they will feel all 
the force of responsibility — ^responsibility which be- 
yond aught else impels men to work, and which is 
more wanted in religion than anything else. No 
doubt this principle of independence will change our 
ideas even as to what religion is, even as to our duty ; 
we shall find we have entertained very erroneous 
principles and practices, owing to these mistaken 
opinions. We shall find our convictions wrong, our 
prayers wrong. We shall find that (for most of the 
things for which we employ those acts of devotion) 
we have no riffht to ask, and it is of no use to pray. 
The mere want of answer to our most fervent solici- 
tations might often show us the latter, as a little re- 
flection does the former. But in religion, as in all 
things else, we want to be done for; and the devo- 
tions we pay to God are little more than urging Him 
to do for us things which by their nature it is obvious 
He has meant us to do for ourselves ; and then we 
place merit in these prayers. What is the merit of 
asking for ourselves ? Let us look at the effects pro- 
duced, and we shall see it makes us very imthankfid. 
We have one thanksgiving to numbers of prayers, 
when it ought to be the very reverse, many thanks- 
givings and few prayers. If we gave God half the 
thanks for making us capable of earning by our own 
endeavours those blessings we ask Him to give us in 
our prayers, we should love Him much inore by thus 
appreciating His real bounties, and be incited by 
gratitude to him, as well as necessarily for ourselves. 
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to energetic practical action. This beggar-like mode, 
petitioning where he ought to work, makes man the 
idle, undeserving thing he indisputably is in religion, 
suing to God to give and forgive him all, even while 
he whines he deserves nothing when he does do his 
duty. This false humility, claiming reward without 
work, and disclaiming it for work, nullifies the ne- 
cessity of exertion, destroys the sense of right, and 
debases the native dignity of the mind. The just 
consciousness — " I have done somewhat of my duty" 
— the ennobling feeling — *• I have gained groimd to 
look forward from" — the assurance — " I am working 
out a claim that cannot be disallowed" — these must 
never be known. In short, in religion at present, 
responsibility, that produce of independence and 
producer of virtue, is not allowed beyond that de- 
gree of it that native feeling will keep alive in the 
human breast; and every effort is made to ex- 
tinguish, and beat down as much as possible, as 
pride and impiety, that which is no more than man's 
rising to consciousness of the dignity and capa- 
bilities of his nature. That responsibility, by this 
system, is brought into full force, to restrain men 
from evil, and stimulate them to good ; for by the 
practice of virtue only, can its rewards be won. 
You will fly, perhaps, as a reftige to your cause, to 
call this selfish virtue, unworthy heaven! This is 
the subterfuge of an untruth. Is it selfish ? What, 
then, is that which looks for reward it never has 
deserved? To take such, is in itself an action 
purely selfish, and must make the character so. 
But the reward that is earned by the practice of 
virtue towards others, has in it no more of ^e/f than 
H 3 
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it is consistent with justice it should have, and 
without which there could be neither identity nor 
enjoyment — nor, indeed, any reward at all. Active 
virtue, like the running stream, purifies itself as well 
as refireshes all who drink of it. To look for reward 
by working virtue, will not make man selfish, but 
generous — generous he must then be to others, that 
will teach him the practice ; and generosity is 
always the least assuming for itself, and he will 
not be more, but less apt to magnify his own 
merits beyond their size. I say, then, the system 
proposed of absolute responsibility — of claim raised 
by desert — of a large share of independence (which 
must be where we are to gain by our own efibrts) — is 
the one, by putting man on his own exertions, 
morally to find, and practically to ensure, to do 
away with the deficiency we now with so much cause 
complain of, of religion not influencing our prac- 
tice; and produce results, both mental and prac- 
tical, great and beneficial beyond, probably, what 
we can now conceive of' attainment. We know not 
what the human mind is capable of till it is allowed 
its full range in every field, the denial of which oil 
this greatest subject has kept us yet barely on the 
confines of the moral world. Our views, doubtless, 
will not only be changed of that world when we 
begin to approach it« precincts, and look into it, but 
even of our relative duties in this ; for till we gain 
their light we cannot discern even these fiiUy. We 
shall find what we have called the "will of God," 
and '^ doing his will," never was His will, or inten- 
tion at all; and, therefore, so far from doing we have 
not done it. We account it now as very pious to 
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attribute all afflictions and evils as sent imme- 
diately from His hand, when they are almost 
always, directly or indirectly, the fruit of man's (our 
own or others) misdoings ; hence we are for making 
all our merit in submission where we ought to resist — 
let me not be misunderstood, not God, that we 
cannot do, but man ; the ills, wrongs, sorrows, and 
grievances he has made by his opposition to God's 
real will, or misconception of God's real designs. 
If, as every casuist allows, almost all the evils we 
complain of in life are owing to man himself, what 
does diis show, but that man can undo again what 
man has done? and therefore should resist the 
wrongs, grievances, aye, pains, diseases, with which 
the world is filled, and this would put us upon 
action, and real exercise of virtue ; but this is what 
we strive to avoid, it involves labour, denial ; we must 
do something, or give up something very painful to 
our feelings of pride, pleasure, or ease; and to spare 
these darling weaknesses, we are very willing to 
make out duty by resignation (as we call it) and 
prayer, which are on the side of that dependent, 
and to be-done-for system, which we covet in our 
affairs, both of this life and the next. But let me 
ask, how often are the things you wish and pray for 
granted to your prayers and passiveness ? Are you 
not obliged to bring some exertion on your own part 
if you would have them ? A sign God means yon 
to work for yourself. It is so far from too much to 
say man can do for himself almost all he asks and 
prays God td do for him, that it is even manifest 
A just asserlion of his natural rights would free him 
from grievances and wrongs. Temperance, and the 
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practice of morality, would banish from the world 
diseases and all their pains ; and morally, the dis- 
orders of the mind, ignorance, superstition, fear, &c., 
may equally be removed by the exercise of reason 
and the acquisition of knowledge thereon ; and these 
cleared away from his nobler part, what new evi- 
dences may not appear to his eyes when opened 
to the light ? What imknown strength may he not 
find to pursue them? It might be demanded, 
" Infirmities, age, death, can he undo these — the 
greatest ?" I answer, that is not yet known. Until 
man has used his freedom in religion he cannot tell 
how far he can go. I do not say it is to be looked 
for in a state in which these ordinations are made 
irrefragable laws, to which every creature that has 
life, from man to an insect, is equally obliged to 
yield; though if we may not say he can, still less, in 
the utmost strictness of truth, may we asseverate he 
cannot, because we do not know so, more than it 
never has been done, nor is there appearance of 
any probability it ever will. Besides this, causes may 
be shown (and shall be shown in their proper places) 
that these laws are absolutely necessary for man in 
his present condition ; therefore, could such a thing 
be done, he must change his condition itself. How 
far this is possible would be another question. It 
may be the work of our progression in other worlds 
to unfasten from ourselves such mighty knots as 
these, which suits with the enlarged capacities of an 
advanced existence, and would be efforts worthy to 
work the use, and form the interest of a being of 
greater power ; as to win them would produce his 
augmentation of happiness — happiness, which as 
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well as utility and interest, can be produced only by 
such things as these, and not the idle, stupid, stand- 
still modes we now think necessary ingi*edients to 
compose hereafter. To undo only the ills I stated 
as actually in our power, as disease, want, wrongs, 
&c., would be very much — would make this life quite 
another thing, yet perhaps to do so by these was 
at first mention thought impossible. Nevertheless, 
it is palpable these are placed in the hands of man, 
that disease, want, and wrong, will go on till he sets 
his ways right, and if he does it not for himself, 
God will not do it for him ; how else, indeed, would 
he have work ? And it is for this^ to improve his 
state in this his world, that mankind have laboured 
ever since placed upon it ; and a degree not incon- 
siderable has been effected. And though it may be 
beyond his power here to remove such strong insti- 
tutes as decay and death, (which he made not him- 
self, as he does the others ;) yet he may gain know- 
ledge therein, and could he gain much it were almost 
equivalent. Could we open full moral conviction of 
their causes ; could we by science obtain some de- 
monstration as to trace the process of the soul's 
leaving the body, how it is done, would lead us to 
deductions where it goes, these things would begin 
to disperse our fears. This is not impossible, they 
would be more than abolished could we open enough 
of this knowledge ; though it would not avert the 
decree, it would render it in a manner pleasurable ; 
could we obtain any physical evidence to show these 
dreaded ordeals to be what we already morally 
believe them to be, — but a means, a process to throw 
off our worn-out tenements, and pass us into a better 
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State and frame, — ^we should mind them only as a 
voyage which, though we expect the passage may 
be rough, we willingly undertake when we know the 
course, and are assured of the land we go to. 

How far it is possible to gain physical evidence 
on these points may be asked; for that it is infi- 
nitely more probable human knowledge has not 
than has a bound, is proved to us by experimental 
facts; for of ourselves we are always for setting 
bounds, and deciding we cannot go fat ; never- 
theless, practically, we find in everything^ the more 
knowledge man gains, tlie more he can go on to 
gain ; indeed, it follows, for it gives him the strength, 
and finds him the means. But we must first begin 
by moral knowledge ; that we can gain, and were but 
the mind/wZ/y satisfied, that would be enough. The 
first step to this knowledge is, to ascertain why decay 
and death were imposed upon us at all. When we 
see causes, and see them necessary, we are reconciled 
to efiects. This I shall endeavour to do in the 
chapters on " Age" and " Death ;" it is enough here 
to say that knowledge of these can be gained, and 
the law of progression begins it. It is because man 
has hitherto endeavoured to begin at the topy he has 
always, therefore, reasoned (or rather argued) down. 
He commences with God and causes^ the greatest 
and deepest subjects, which it is impossible for him 
to reach but by gradually ascending and reasoning 
up. We make causes after our own imaginations, 
and then assert efiects to proceed from them, 
whereas we can only find causes by tracing effects 
on to their source. Hitherto we have first formed 
theories, then striven to force nature to bend to 
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them ; hence the absurd and contradictory systems 
we maintain, and the difficulties we complain of. I 
build my theories, but rest their validity only on 
their agreement with reason, nature, and analogy. 
By the law of progression, I have found it easy. 
Let me go on to show how this law can carry us into 
futurity, the immediate subject we are on. 

The principles I lay down to proceed upon are, 
first, advance by progress; this is the only just way to 
reward, which thus, and thus only, runs parallel with 
desert, and as the just, stamps itself as the true one. 
Secondly, similarity, an improved state, not one alto- 
gether different to what we know and have had ex- 
perience of. This, also, brings with itself the 
evidence of its own truth ; for if it be necessary in 
religion, as none will deny it is, that we should have 
a desire for its rewards, we cannot have it any other 
way. Suppose them ever so great and good, it is 
impossible to desire or appreciate what we cannot 
understand, and we cannot understand without some 
knowledge, nor can we gain knowledge but through 
similarity and improvement, which are the only 
means to give it us. We can understand, appre- 
ciate, and desire things which we have had some 
experience and taste of already, and the thought to 
improve upon them is natural, gratifying, and just ; 
it is the native wish of man's heart, it makes both 
his work and his honour, and in doing for himself 
he acquires more power, and earns more desert. 
Proceeding, then, on these principles, which give us 
rules to go by, I say progression by advance and 
similarity opens to us the means of acquiring this 
knowledge, so much desired, of our future destina- 
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tion. By advance we are enabled to understand, and 
when we know what to think of, we leam how to set 
about gaining, and by similarity even demonstration 
may at last be attained. We must conceive, then, 
that our state here is not so different as the infancy 
of another ; that as life is but the commencement of 
eternity, so all the enjoyments life affords are but the 
beginnings of joy, and love, and hopes, and capabili- 
ties. Now, we may hope, because we can conceive the 
objects on which to employ our hopes ; we begin to 
feel them near us, the mind can grasp them, and our 
understandings exercise themselves in exploring 
them. I know while I say this, many who feel op- 
posed to my system will call it Utile — " What great 
felicity is there in this ? What much exceeding 
what we have ? O ! how different to our heaven !" 
Certainly, as different as possible ; but looked into, 
mine, at first accused as little, will be found to be 
great, and the littleness to belong to their notions on 
the subject, which are poor, trivial, and often even 
ridiculous. They may appear excellent to ignorant 
cbnceptions, but are on the very narrowest scale. 
Those of progression, on the contrary, though they 
at starting disappoint such presumption as the im- 
mediate participation of God's own beatitude, and an 
eternal difference between themselves and others 
will be found to be great— great indeed ! — the great- 
ness of nature, growing^ extending, and seen to be 
more and more excellent the more it is contem- 
plated. It is our littleness, not theirs, that we take 
not in either of material nature, or moral truth, their 
real amplitude. Those who gaze on the stupendous 
falls of Niagara enter not into all its vastness at 
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once ; those to whom a rational truth is presented, 
perceive not its magnitude and results. To do so, 
we must give observation to the one, and reflection 
to the other. Give this reflection, and we shall see 
the rewards of progression appear at first little only 
because they give not at once more than is just — but 
what does not justice go on to give ? To ^ay the 
next stage of existence is only the next step, what 
does that not go on to gain ? It is like the story of 
the horse-shoe nail, or the Eastern fable of the grain 
of wheat on the chess-board, to be double at each 
square ; the king who thought he granted such a trifle 
soon found his empire could not produce enough to 
supply it ; so it is in the advance and gain of know- 
ledge, power, desert, reward, it must double at every 
move. To say, then, the state we enter upon is only 
one advance in the scale of being on this, what does 
that not involve ? Still to go forward, ascend, ac- 
quire, enjoy, once capable of improvement, there can 
be no more end to progression than eternity and 
infinity, for eternity never can end, nor infinity be 
exhausted. What views are opened here ! Not, 
indeed, like the rewards we now lay claim to, over- 
done, yet short ; unproportioned, unchangeable, and 
hopeless — hopeless for the punished to retrieve, 
hopeless for the rewarded to improve ; yet really as 
much greater and better, as the easy, gradual transi- 
tions of nature are to the extravagant conceits of 
fancy and leaps of art ; for to progression there is 
neither bound nor stop — ever to go on, to enlarge, 
to improve, to gain — and by this improvement, by 
those acquisitions, grow more worthy of, a,nd more 
capable for, still further advances, and still higher 
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enjojrmeirts, for ever achieving an end^ (not a termi- 
nation, but a purpose,) yet never exhausting new. 
The strict justice, meantime, with which all this is 
compassed might of itself give validity that these 
means are the true ; but progression, beginning here 
and going on into futurity, has, besides, that agree- 
ment we invariably find between nature, reason, and 
analogy, as I shall go on to show. 

For 3rdly, it is natural — natural to the mind of 
man to conceive, and also to the actual state of 
things, and all the evidences of nature around us. 
It is a natural suggestion of the mind of man — the 
savage pictures his hereafter as a collection of the 
joys, without the pains, of his present state ; this is 
the most limited view, that of one whose nund has 
not been opened beyond his present state ; no men- 
tal pleasures, no enlargement of power, no increase 
even of the senses. But in cultivated societ)'^ one 
hears occasionally something of this, on a more ex- 
tended scale, when any do use their reason to specu- 
late a little on these subjects. And we should hear 
more of it — ^for to what, but to such things as nature 
and reason suggest, can the speculations on nature 
and by reason lead } But speculation here being 
forbidden altogether, and sure to meet not only 
opposition but accusation, men care not to render 
themselves liable to the inconveniences dissent to 
the notions received by others may involve, even 
when they do not in their hearts credit those no- 
tions ; and none dare use their own understandings 
in seeking further, or better knowledge, on points 
which it has been laid down and established as a 
rule it is impossible to attain, and impious to at- 
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tempt, other or enlarged views thereof. Truth, how- 
ever, can only be struck out by the collision of mind 
with mind; and were freedom given to start and 
exercise ideas on this subject, truth would be elicited 
on that as others ; even by these efforts of nature, as 
I may call them — these indications, we see the mind 
could, and would, form theories, if but permitted to 
do so, and they would naturally be such as these. 
Further, it is natural to the constitution of things, 
and all we see of nature around us ; it answers to, 
and is a continuation of, one great plan begun here, 
and which, not by change or destruction, but carry- 
ing on and enlarging, gains its magnitude and fiilfil- 
ment ; and, as one plan, is all through equally ex- 
cellent, the design and adaptation being as exact at 
the beginning, as the continuation goes on perfec- 
tionizing. We see^ here, everything on the plan 
of progression, nature brings on all her works by 
progress — ^plants rise into animals, animal life ascends 
into the human being, and the human being is 
formed by progress, the child progresses into the 
man, and the mind as well as body expands and 
strengthens to maturity. Progression in this world 
is, indisputably, a fair, and there is every reason, 
every evidence, to conclude it is carried on into the 
next. We are already sure that in the essentials, 
the great foundations, as I may say, it isy and that 
the next state is, and must be, in them, the very 
same ; that is, /i/e, existencey beinffj must be there as 
well as here, to be, to do, or to enjoy anything. I^ 
then, it is the same in the grand points, it follows by 
a parity, it is most probable it should be similar in 
what may be called the dependencies of those great 
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requisites, since in these justice cannot admit acqui- 
sition of good but by advance — advance on desert. 
It is no injustice to possess the great endowments of 
existence and beings since life with but pain, were ill, 
without pleasure, were negative; but those things 
which give to life enjoyment, happiness, and good, 
these must be earned and deserved^ and therefore can 
only be gained by degrees and advance. This 
theory is further confirmed when we survey the con* 
stitutions of nature, and our present condition.; 
when we contemplate the blessings' and bounties 
offered by nature already, in this world, to man's 
acquirement ; yet lost — to how many lost — ^by how 
many untasted, and if but here^ for ever ! When we 
review the mass of wrongs and wretchedness, which 
ignorance and superstition have put in the places of 
those goods nature had prepared to reward man's 
work on them, we shall see not only that assurance 
oi future retribution^ which mankind have always 
naturally drawn from thence, but that of recovery^ 
which is consonant and consolatory. We must look 
at what the state of man has been from the earliest 
ages, and is still, more or less, over the greater por- 
tion of the globe, and we shall see much to substan- 
tiate this supposition. We must estimate the thou- 
,sands, the millions, denied the use of their own 
capacities, and not allowed to taste even the lawful, 
common share, which nature meant for all, and which 
the yet greater part do enjoy, and therefore makes it 
fall more hard on those from whom these blessings 
(blessings in themselves, however misused) are torn 
away to swell the possession of the few, corrupted 
by over-much, while these are rendered miserable 
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from want of enough. Let us calculate the trains 
slavery has held in her iron chains from the earliest 
ages ; the outraged victims of eastern seraglios ; the 
dark and secret sacrifices of relentless superstition ; 
the numbers who in conventual gloom, by forcible 
constraint, or the false convictions of superstition, 
fastened upon the mind while young, have wasted 
the bloom and energies of youth — ^that bloom, those 
energies, serving only to excite the possessor to 
agonizing regret, or turning them to obtain by crime 
what irrational institutions denied. When we think 
of wretches compelled to work in mines — of exiles, 
captives, victims of war — when we look through the 
catalogue of crimes and sufferings by these occa- 
sioned — (and to judge rightly we should do so; we 
should read the accounts of those who have wit- 
nessed these things — who know what they are — who 
have been in them — ^who every now and then rise 
and tell the world, but it will not hear because it is 
too true) — we should then begin to estimate the 
degree of wrong, and extent of injury inflicted; 
we should calculate a little the immense numbers 
thus sacrificed, taking in the account of past ages, 
and we should see the amount; and these ways 
would not only bring us to right judgments of these 
things in themselves, but relative conclusions upon 
them. The condition of the female sex, which is 
half the human species, might also be instanced. 
Their greater weakness has been cruelly abused by 
man, who ought to be the protector of that weak- 
ness. We must not confine our view to a few coun- 
tries where they are comparatively well off, but 
looking at the state of the sex, over the world at 
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large, we shall see that, with unequal strength, 
woman has not only to share in all the sufferings of 
man, but by him also. Where slavery exists, she 
also is made to work under the scourge ; where 
there is want and toil, she is put to the task. The 
wife of the savage labours while he lives idle. Poly- 
gamy has reigned from the earliest ages, and what a 
violation does this involve of every principle of jus- 
tice, every feeling of the heart, and domestic peace ! 
Even in the boasted refinements of polished society, 
women are far from being really well treated ; for it is 
here that the vices of seduction and profligacy most 
abound, and though she may share these faults, it is 
man who draws her into them, then punishes her for 
them. Nor does he reward the virtuous according 
to their conduct ; we might say women have often 
more reproach for their virtues, than men have for 
their vices. To state fully the condition of woman, 
would take a section to itself; it is enough here to 
touch upon it as it bears upon the subject en masse. 
Besides these, we must take into account the unseen 
and unknown cases of private life, as great, in indi- 
vidual suffering, where good is lost, and injury is re- 
ceived. How many characters of amiable promise 
in youth are spoiled by bad education, or shameful 
neglect ; how many corrupted by bad example, and 
even brought up in vice ; how many are made vic- 
tims — mind, body, and fortune — to the faults and 
follies of others, and have maladies and ruin entailed 
upon them even before they are born. Things like 
these, that are not the sufferer's own doing, are 
hai'dships, are an injustice put upon him, and some 
reparation is surely due. 
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But in all these cases, whether general or par- 
ticular, whether they involve large bodies, as slavery 
and polygamy, or such as fall more single and 
solitary ; wherever, in short, any being is deprived 
of what God made for him, or being that God 
made him for^ this inference of recovery gathers 
strength ; for if God never willed or ordained such 
evils as these, (which he certainly never did,) but, on 
the contrary, made good things for man, and gave to 
him the power of obtaining them, how are all these 
victims, these vast numbers, ever to come by their 
rights, and have what nature meant for them, or be 
what they were made to be, vdthout recovery of time 
and capabilities ? We must undo^ and regain— hnt 
what, and where ? Not here, that is almost always 
impossible — corrupted innocence, blighted youth, 
lost time, can these be restored in this world ? No ; 
our space in it is too short : then it must be in the 
next, and they have their turn. But it is idle to re- 
sort to the old mode of sending all these sufferers to 
heaven, and their oppressors to the reverse place, 
there is no such great desert on their side after all ; 
these ills were compelled upon them — ^they did not 
suffer by choice, and it may be safely said, far the 
greater part of those who endure vnrong, would have 
been the tyrants, and the tyrants as meritorious as 
they, were their states and places reversed. Even 
the too great acquiescence to injustice done, and the 
awe in which mankind have held their oppressors, 
mark this. When we read the accounts of the 
slaughters and wanton cruelties of the Boman em- 
perors, or the despotism, extortions, and barbarities 
of eastern monarchs of past or present times, we 
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have more cause to wonder at the tameness, nay, 
veneration, with which such numbers crouch to one, 
than that one should be carried away to any excess 
of rage, or exaction ; for men are turned as drunk 
with power as wine. Suffering, then^ Jinds no merit, 
but it may make it, and by this rule we shall see how 
exactly the law of progression works in this case we 
are now upon — viz., rewards and punishments : these 
rewards and punishments are not only proportioned 
and adapted, but absolutely ffrow out naturally and 
consequentially, of the merits or demerits of the 
individual ; the habits men form here make the cha- 
racter with which they must enter hereafter, and take 
place accordingly ; the consequences, in short, • of 
men's evil deeds, or evil habits of mind, will ulti- 
mately fall upon themselves, and what they have 
enjoyed at the expense of others be made up for, 
and those others have their turn. The rich and 
powerful, in this world, have certainly appropriated 
all its goods as much as possible to themselves. 
You may say the poof are as' bad as the rich. Well, 
it is not pain or peniu^y that in themselves are merits ; 
men, as society is now established, are bom to 
poverty or riches ; the poor would not be so could 
they help it, and are often as ill-conducted as ^e 
rich; but their lots are very different, and setting 
them equal, as bad or good, something is still owing 
to the one for having been so much worse off than 
the other. The rich and powerful, in all countries, 
have certainly in this world appropriated all its 
goods to themselves — pleasures, profits, estates, 
honours, homage, all are accumulated on them; 
the poor man is hard worked fi-om infancy to age. 
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fed on the coarsest fare, denied even the bounties 
nature's hand would give him ; his mind and man- 
ners, for want of due education, stunted and de- 
based, yet even the bad among them are useful 
members of society, because they are obliged to 
work : setting them, then, as equal, as bad or good, 
something seems still owing to the one for having 
been so much worse off than the other. Now, by 
the very constitution of tilings, (which evinces pre- 
disposition,) riches, by giving large means for luxu- 
ries and pleasures, have a tendency in themselves to 
corrupt the character, inducing idleness, frivolity, 
licentiousness, and pride ; small means, on the con- 
trary, by withholding those so circumscribed from 
these dangerous indulgences, not only teaches them 
habits of self-command, but produces useful exer- 
tions and daring attempts ; for what would the 
greater part of men do that costs labour, if not driven 
on by want ? Even wrongs and sufferings (if not 
to a great and hardening degree) naturally induce 
many virtues; patience, fortitude, skill to change, or 
courage to overcome, become necessary exercises to 
those who are under trials. These are virtues learned 
by price of pain. Their reward will be, that the virtue, 
b^ng learned, will be carried into another state, 
where precedence and acquisition will go by real 
merits and virtue ; and therefore those habits which 
form and fix such virtues in the character, will 
greatly, yet justly, avail them there. Yet does not 
this rule lessen, or take from the reward of intellec- 
tual labour, and its productions ; on Ihe contrary, a 
new impulse, as I have shown, is given by this sys- 
tem, in evincing they will equally, with the practice 

I 
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of moral virtues, carry their merit and claim their 
reward. All labour has a right to payment ; the mere 
possession of the highest intellect is certainly no 
merit in itself y but its labours have, as much as the 
man who has laboured to do acts of charity and 
benevolence ; not that we would lower in the smallest 
degree those amiable duties, but we would set things 
in their true light, and not permit ourselves, as we 
too much do, under these, to neglect or depreciate 
other duties. We are fond of saying of one good 
action, " this is worth all the maxims of philosophy, 
and all the labours of the learned I" Thus we would 
display our own excellence, (for we can all reach 
that sort of virtue, and to praise it is a sort of equi- 
valent,) and lower those we cannot compete with. 
What can be more false ? One lesson of philosophy, 
one maxim of wisdom, one discovery of science, or 
even art, are of more worth td mankind than a hun- 
dred good actions. One relieves an individual's 
present pain, the other teaches men what they ought 
to be, and enables them to do for themselves. There 
is, no comparison in the value of the gifts, nor in the 
extent, duration, or use of them. And as for the 
task, intellectual labour is far the hardest; it re- 
quires greater natural qualifications, (the cause why 
the majority seek to depreciate them as superior.) 
Real merit, however, in all, consists in working up 
to our power, whatever that power is ; that makes the 
merit, and the reward will follow accordingly ; and 
we turn our toils naturally to that sort of exercise 
where our power most lies. But we are not to limit 
rewards, as we now do, to any particular virtues, or 
labours ; for in so doing we narrow our own con- 
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feeption and estimation of other virtues and exer- 
tions ; we falsify the case, and put many of the most 
important out of the code of religion altogether: 
thus the use of reason, which we so often tell people 
it is their duty to use in other concerns, we make it 
a duty not to use there. Nevertheless, if, in failing 
to the practice of private virtues, we injure indi- 
viduals, in failing to the use of reason we injure 
mankind; and however good a man's private life 
may be, or benevolent his actions to his neighbours, 
if he has chosen to give up his mind to the dictation 
of others, supported prejudices and systems per- 
nicious to the community at large^ it is just he should 
enter the next state the stultified being he has made 
himself in this. You will say, he is to be pardoned 
these errors in consequence of his goodness : are 
you willing to allow some man of genius, who, by 
his discoveries or writings, has done the world a 
service, that he is to be pardoned his transgressions 
to individuals, (which is as common a case as good 
in private duties and wanting them to the public,) 
though mankind may have reaped far greater benefit 
from him than the other could bestow? No, you 
will call this commuting sin : thus it is people shelter 
themselves under their persuasions, " those are their 
sentiments, and mistakes of opinion are not to be 
answered for." But truth can hardly be mistaken 
where the reason is honestly used : these are subterfuges 
to cover prejudice, fear, interest, or pride, for which 
we do but part of our duty ; lay these aside, and the 
right can as clearly be discerned in one thing as 
another. Let us bring reason to religion, and we 
shall see it is more just, and therefore more to be 
I 2 
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concluded, that each will receive advantage froda the 
good he did, and each have to make up where he 
was wanting. How is virtue, or knowledge, or good, 
or the use of the faculties of the mind attained here ? 
by seeking and practice ; and how are they to be 
attained hereafter ? by seeking and by practice stilL 
One must learn to open his mind, and the other to 
correct his habits : one would feel the disadvantage 
of inferiority in a state where the capacities of the 
mind were enlarged, and where he would see those 
who had used their understanding therefore his 
superior ; and the other would suffer for his want of 
viitues in a state where reward goes by virtue. Thus 
each party is put upon gaining that they lacked, and 
receives benefit from what they did of deserving. 
They are brought to seek the virtues they were 
wanting to, and advanced on those they had ; thus 
the mind preserves its dignity, its inherent integrity, 
untouched ; individuality is substantiated, and leaves 
the same vast variety of character by which perfec- 
tion is wrought out to the whole, while it opens an 
unbounded field of attainments ajid pursuits. This 
law adapts itself to every case and character, and 
by it both punishments and rewards are worked out 
with the nicest exactitude ; it is self-producing, as all 
the great laws of nature are— a growth — a natural 
consequence— a just return — an inevitable result. 
If you feel pain, (which you need not, it saves you 
in the long run,) that every fault must be paid for, 
every error corrected, it is far more pleasing to re- 
flect that every virtue, every attainment, will serve 
you, and advance you hereafter : the good effects of 
these will last you for ever, but the correction will 
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pass in due time — is this severe ? In 
a second life the acquirements we have made, and 
the habits we have formed in this, the good will have 
laid the foundation of those virtues and acquisitions 
which will both entitle them to, and fit them for, 
that increase of capacity, possession, and range, that 
a second stage of existence announces; the bad, 
unfitted by themselves, degraded and chastised, 
thrown back till they have repaid the evil they have 
done, they begin to work where those begin to enjoy, 
until they have recovered the means to obtain virtue 
again. These awards are just, and, as so, are doubt- 
less fixed, immutable laws, which return us even 
recompence, whose edicts we must abide by, though 
they inMnge not on our free-will. We are not to 
suppose, in the rewards of progression, as we do of 
our present heaven, that it is a place which is the 
end of virtue, for so that place must be where all is 
at once attained, nothing further to be done, or 
gained, nor any temptation, or even power to do ill. 
Progression, on the contrary, enters virtue on a 
larger field of exercise, capable of greater good, — it 
may be, also, of greater evil ; for we are not to con- 
clude we shall become incapable of evil, but that we 
shall grow, by the practice of wisdom and virtue, not 
to desire it : this is the only real virtue, it is also the 
safest, however it may at first sight appear ; what we 
will ourselves, we abide by, but evade what is put 
upon us. You may say, ^^God could bind souls 
insurmountably," but that supposes God himself 
doing an act of injustice, as it would either deny 
them free-will, or the free use of it. I should think 
it a mistake to suppose even God himself incapable 
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of ill : His excellence and our surety lie in His 
never willing it, — ^but of this when I come to treat 
expressly of God. 

Thus have I endeavoured to sketch — ^to give, as it 
were, an outline of the expectations we may form of 
futurity, by the law of progression ; what reason isi 
justified in assuming from the evidences afforded by 
nature and analogy, and following the strict rule of 
justice. It may be filled up with the utmost ampli- 
tude and detail ; for all who choose may take part 
in so doing ; the view is not fettered, as now, to one 
circumscribed — not survey y that is not allowed, but 
statement of one certain set to one particular condi- 
tion, one unvarying sameness to each — all may hope 
what they will, form what ideas they will, change 
and vary them as they will, — what harm ? It is, in- 
deed, by changing and comparing ideas that truth is 
at last struck out, and though the future state may 
prove different to some, or should it to all our con- 
ceptions, it is no small advantage now to gain the 
freedom and pleasure of choosing and judging a 
little for yourself. One may prefer one reward, one 
another ; one may dwell on one idea, and one on 
another ; and, no doubt, as they merit, or suit, one 
may gain more of one sort of good, and one of 
another, and each be equally happy ; or again, in 
one sphere we may have one sort of state and hap- 
piness, in another, another mode of life, and its 
sources of enjoyment, affording endless variety, and 
endless exercise to being. All of progression is 
cheerful and enlarging, it has a tendency beyond any 
other means to that great desideratum — ^to lessen 
the fear of death, because it leaves nothing to afiright 
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US except the natural fears of ignoranoe on entering 
in the dark an unknown state: there is no added 
gloom, no hell-horrors, nothing irrecoverable in pro- 
gression ; and in giving us the beginning of know- 
ledge, as it does by advance and similarity^ it opens 
our views and enlivens our hopes. When the mind 
knows what to think of, it can employ itself with 
equal pleasure and profit — it can, as it were, go about 
its work; it is delightful to think of pleasures of 
which some taste has given us some conception ; it 
is profitable, because that knowledge is then turned 
to account. When, therefore, we would foretaste 
and desire the joys we may expect hereafter, we 
must not consider, as we now mournfully do, that 
we quit life's busy scene, all we have known and 
felt, and leave the light of the sun ; but that we go 
to a brighter sphere, and enter on higher concerns 
in a more animated and powerful existence, — if this 
state be the infancy of the next, it assures it such. 
And when we would strip death of those horrors 
which make us so averse to him, we must consider 
him as a process necessary to the other, as the 
casting off of a shell, the throwing away of a decayed 
garment for a new and more beautiful investiture ; 
delightful as it would be to one who had once known 
refinement, but cast down by misery to rags and 
squalor, to array himself again in cleanliness and 
elegance. Let us say, take the captive firom his 
dungeon to the light of day — set a slave at liberty — 
open the eyes of the blind — ^let the sick feel the sweet 
sensation of returning health — let a despairing heart 
be presented with the object of its desires, — these 
things, which we are capable of feeling and under- 
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standing, and which also tally with our removal from 
a world into which so much sin, disease, and oppres- 
sion has been introduced, which have caused us tiiose 
sorrows, may not unjustly be expected not only to 
convey to our minds the image, but form the bliss of 
a new stage of existence, when we enter on that with 
time and means restored — to bathe, as it were, in the 
fount of youth again — to renovate vigour, gladness, 
faculties — to taste the spring of life afresh, or, rather, 
for the first time taste ; for here we are bom in so 
weak a state and frame, that the first drops of that 
mighty tide are almost too much for the feeble 
machine, and it is with tears and efibrt the infant 
sips that stream of life which shall swell into eternity. 
But, now we have gone through babyhood, how 
should we enjoy the conscious feeling of new exis- 
tence ? Or should we enter on another life, even as 
we leave this — old, infirm, diseased, what pleasure, 
instead of finding yourself growing worse and worse, 
going to more decay, to perceive yourself becoming 
better and better, recovering sight, hearing, strength, 
beauty, youth, — these are imaginable pleasures, and 
would be exquisite could we realize them ; but here 
we cannot ; why not, then, elsewhere ? Nature does, 
already, seem to give us hints, and even some evi- 
dences of return and renovation; we see in the 
animal creation a wonderful power of restoration 
and reproduction, as in lobsters, crabs, the polypus, 
&c., when injured, cut, or ever so much divided. 
Butterflies, and some other insects, are often made, 
by their change from the worm to a more perfect 
form, an instance of man's hopes in resurrection. 
Man himself possesses a degree of this power; he 
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<;an recover from sickness, and regain health and 
strength : sometimes when old age* is coming upon 
him, he wiU have a new set of teeth, and this, it is 
said, generally accompanied by other signs that 
denote an effort of nature towards a complete restora- 
tion of the system. Very old people have what is 
called the second sight. Now, what marks renova- 
tion and return^ marks equally, at the same time, 
similarity of state and identity of person, for there 
would be no need of restoring to us the better parts 
of our nature, as youth, strength, faculties, without 
these were to act again to ^ our advantage in a con- 
dition where we should better know how to use 
them. Now, the excellence of these endowments in 
themselves, yet the unequal degree of happiness or 
advantage we reap from them, partly from misuse, 
partly from ignorance ; for in youth we certainly 
are not able to appreciate the worth of the best 
blessings nature provides for us, and mere vanities 
are then esteemed above essential goods ; even in 
maturer life we know not the value of a thing until it 
is lost, nay, we cannot compute its price until without 
it, or till so long withheld from us that we learn it 
by the want of it — then, indeed, we rate them be- 
yond what they will produce us in this world, but not 
beyond what they are in themselves — ^we rate them 
as they ought to bcy as they would be if all estimated 
and used them rightly. Thus, if we lose the goods 
and satisfactions these would afford us, there is loss, 
there is waste without recovery of time and means, 
which therefore speaks again for recovery. Some 
goods we must have, and what more just, what more 
understandable, than these ? and what would be more 

I 3 
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joyfiil to our minds ? We know how sweet hope is 
when the thing is conceivable, and the object pos- 
sible to obtain ; then let your mind freely expand 
on all the ideas it would offer you — ^what you most 
wish for — all that is dearest to you, for they may 
still be yours. Look on them as still to come — to 
come^ which is almost more delightful to us than to 
have ! Those painful words, " never," " no more f 
those painful feelings, " I shall die and never taste," 
are obviated ; and how agreeable is it to the mind to 
think instead, I have not lost all, even though hope 
is over for this world; thou^ grown old, my powers 
decayed, and it is impossible I could enjoy were all 
given me that I once desired ; yet, if I have not for- 
feited my claim by ill-conduct of my own, I go to 
re-bloom again — again with freshness, strength, 
energies, with all the advantages of memory and 
past experience, I can begin again, try again — and 
g^ve but iime^ what can I not regain and do ? for 
time regained comprises youth and capacities, since, 
without these, time would be useless, and virtually 
nullified, where there could be neither exertion, use, 
nor enjoyment. Then the grief is removed, a mourn- 
ful grief it is, of thinking all we know as most dear 
to us for ever lost, opportunity — ^youth — ^friends — 
love — ^happiness— endowments — yet they may be 
ours, restored to us m larger, fuller measure, if we 
will but deserve to regain them, as, by the practice of 
virtue, we may, if virtue has not been compromised, 
if, to obtain the lawful goods of life, you have not 
allowed yourself to use unlawful means ; if you have 
done more, and borne well the miseries which a 
deprivation of that portion of good nature meant for 
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all, occasioned by a false state of society, a debt 
becomes due to those who have had less than their 
share, while others have had more, which must some- 
where be paid. Then pleasures are not merely 
pleasures, but become useful, as indeed everything 
really is. Man often complains of the scanty allot- 
ment of pleasure allowed him here ; but, in all pro- 
bability, this is not to deny him pleasure, but to 
teach and fit him for greater degrees of it, by forming 
us to habits of forbearance and self-control, which 
exactly makes out the use of our habits and acquire- 
ments, following us into the next world, and the ex- 
ercise of the virtues there according to the system of 
progression : by these we are educated to justice and 
temperance, when entrusted vrith greater power to 
act for ourselves, and larger means of gratification. 
I know this may raise an outcry, *^ What ! would I 
make the joys of heaven to partake of the nature, 
the impure, sensual, unsatisfying nature, of those of 
earth ?'' and opponents are glad to catch at anything 
by which they may cast the imputation of sensuality 
on any system they would run down; it not only 
assumes extara piety to their own, but affords, besides, 
scope for " replying by a fool-bom jest," which has 
the advantage, not only of serving them instead of 
argument, but tickling fancies whose weakness, like 
children, prefers such titillation to reasoning. But 
when we come reasoningly to examine the point, 
certainly reason perceives not that the senses are 
impure or unsatisfying, but, on the contrary, the 
noble means for the most important ends; and to 
speak of them in such terms would be blaspheming 
Him who constituted them, were it not a consequence 
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of inconsideration, and man's ignorance of the real 
dignity of his nature. We seem to think we may 
retain some of our senses in heaven, but not others, 
a parity of reason concludes rather the other way ; 
nothing can be wrong or impure in itself that God 
gave, nor one more than another ; the idea merely 
proceeds from our having more power to abuse some 
than others ; but we should remember at the same 
time that these, and from this very cause, are also 
those that enable us to be more virtuous, by resisting 
that abuse of which we have the power, A being 
all intellect, with only objects to exercise that intel- 
lect upon, which he cannot pervert, this, which is 
our present notion of perfection, may be an intel- 
lectual, but cannot be a virtuous being ; no, to be 
that we must have passions and senses, to desire and 
yield us gratification, yet never allowing these indul- 
gence beyond lawful bounds. We see, then, by this 
constitution, that the senses, though we can use them 
for ill, are the means of our virtue — virtue by which 
alone we can merit reward and happiness ; and how 
good, how equal all really are. As for the accusa- 
tion of unsatisfying, it is enough to say, that, if we 
lived according to nature and reason, we should 
doubtless have as much as we are capable of tasting 
in our present condition, and be well satisfied. If 
we will not, or do not so live, (whether by others* 
faults or our own,) it is unjust and ungrateful to 
accuse nature, when our dissatisfaction proceeds 
from the surfeit of excess, or the want of those very 
things we call unsatisfying. And as for irrlitionaly 
at the very least these are more rational than any 
yet ascribed as the enjoyments of heaven. That 
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cannot be irrational which is an improved continuance 
of thai system of rationality God has begun here al- 
ready j comprising both reason and pleasure — a mind 
to conceive, and a body to enjoy. It is also just, 
and just by including pleasure, since in pain and 
pleasure reward and punishment lie. Therefore, 
passions and senses, so far%om being the debase- 
ment and lower qualities of our nature, as we have 
thought it religiously necessary to esteem them, 
may be, as it were, its last finish and polish of per- 
fection, by raising it to the capacity of delight — 
delight which is the reserve of reward. The recom- 
pence of work and desert is, certainly, pleasure and 
enjoyment afterwards ; by what means ? the senses 
are the means to us here, and why may they not go 
on to be so ? We hold that we shall have our bodies 
again, there would be no nse in that, but encum- 
brance, if they are to lose their faculties ; nor good 
either, since we should lose not only means of plea- 
sures, but means of virtue; we should also lose our first 
and quickest teachers: it is the passions and senses 
that put us on seeking, teach us how to find, and, if we 
abuse, teach us consequences. We think them the 
enemies of virtue, but why ? because we can make 
them so, and therefore will not admit them place in 
heaven. But we see on examination, they are not 
so in themselves, so much the contrary, that they are 
indeed the very means of virtue. Without senses 
and passions we never could be virtuous, nor conse- 
quently deserving of rewards, happiness, or pleasure. 
Should we then, on these premises, conclude that we 
shall in another existence not only possess our 
senses, but an increase of them, we at the same time 
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increase the means of virtue in liie next life, and 
reason, which we at first (and very naturally) think 
must forbid senses and passions to be found in 
heaven, begins to perceive the contrary is more 
likely to be the case, and die rationality to lie on the 
other side. It exactly tallies with the assumption 
made by the system beflire, which asserted the same 
progress in virtue hereafter as in everything else ; 
and that, instead of coming to a bound and stand- 
still in virtue in the next world, we shall enter on a 
larger field of exercise for her. I am aware many 
will say they do expect an increase of virtue — ^but 
how ? in a way foolish and impossible, quite apart 
from all reasoning ; they seem to diink their virtue 
will grow, as it were, of themselves, transplanted into 
that soil, forgetting that would nullify virtue. To be 
virtuous we must be capable of pleasure and delight. 
We must even be capable of taking more of it than 
is right, or our due, and in the resistance of this 
temptation, in denjdng ourselves for justice and tem* 
perance, in giving up immediate gratification for 
future trust, this is virtue, this is religion, these are 
the means, — means there must be, there are no other, 
and may be we might almost say here, if we cannot 
anywhere else, there can be no other ! 

And what better could be ? This includes virtue 
and delight together, which is what our hearts de- 
sire, but here cannot compass; and even what we 
are formed for, compounded as we are (and expect 
still to be) of soul and body, palpably to afford us 
the means of both intellect and pleasure. Senses, 
and passions (the offsprings of senses), are no more 
preventitives to intellect than they are to virtue. I 
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have shown they are the actual means of virtue, so 
are they, in no small degree, of intellect We grant 
the body is but the machine through which the mind 
acts, but it may be necessary for the mind to have 
some such machine, we know it is in our present 
condition; and however much we may exert our 
intellectual faculties, or however far carry reason, 
we do not, and cannot, know anything that is not 
first conveyed to us directly or indirectly, by the 
notice of the senses. Means may be equally re- 
quisite elsewhere, and in supposing the present to 
be the beginning of the right and grand system, 
the presumption follows that the same means, how-^ 
ever enlarged and improved, will be those that carry 
it on. Let none, then, fancy or assume that I 
compromise intellectual sources of pleasure in any 
way: I lessen not, but increase them boundlessly, 
endlessly^ By my system they are ever progressing, 
ever going on further, ever called to practise. It is 
the intellectual faculties, and the exercise of them^ 
that alone can make us beings of power. It is they 
alone, and their acquirements, that can render us 
wise in knowledge — ^work us into the acquisition of 
greater capacities, and fit us to be trusted with 
larger gratifications. I have only shown, that as on 
examination it is manifest that without senses and 
passions we could not have virtue in diis life, so 
progression may allow them to be carried with us 
into hereafter, as it is equally obvious that without 
them there could be no increase of virtue in the 
next ; that the same rule extends alike to the intel- 
lectual faculties ; and because we so often sacrifice 
the rational to the sensual part of our nature, that 
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makes not the plan irrational; quite the contrary ; 
could we not do so, we were no more free agents in 
reason than we should be in virtue had we no 
power to sin, or were able to do only good. We do 
suppose we shall continue some of our present 
senses, and even some of our present pleasures, 
while we are scandalized at the idea of others in 
heaven. But it is worthy of remark that those we 
have chosen as fit for such a place, are among the 
most useless, and least intellectual — such as playing 
upon instruments, singing, &c. ; which is certainly re- 
taining for it the more trivial and least useful. All 
this is, therefore, probably nothing but that silliness 
we have in religion, (as we have in everything else 
till we have examined it,) from our never having pre- 
sumed to search further, nor looked into the nature 
of things in themselves. The senses, indeed, often 
run away with reason, and that is why we set them 
down as enemies to reason as well as virtue; we 
ascribe that wickedness to them that is our own to 
let them do so ; for when we bring reason to weigh 
their due proportion, and keep them subject to her 
lawful control, reason is using her highest exercise, 
and gains to herself an increase of strength by those 
very means, which at the same time produce virtue, 
to which she then unites herself; and thus, by self- 
exertion acquires, deserves, earns, even the god-like 
characteristic, which is the combination of wisdom, 
virtue, and power. 

To be allowed pleasures and enjoyment without 
offence to virtue, or impediment to knowledge, is, it 
is certain, the real desire of all, what we want to 
•effect, and the wish of both parts of our nature ; we 
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wish it far the body, but with the mind. Can it be 
otherwise while we are capable of both? And it is 
by the incessant attempts of our weak and misdi- 
rected efforts to compass this, that virtue and reason 
are alternately sacrificed. But by this system it is 
done, and by this only, — no other does, nor, I think, 
can do it In other systems, pleasure, virtue, and 
knowledge are held as opposed in themselves^ and 
to end in division. This shows that they really 
produce each other, and ends in combining th&m ; 
yet allows of no dissoluteness or excess where 
virtue is still to be increased, and knowledge still to 
advance, and we made fit for an augmentation of 
both, by having worked it out ourselves. This is 
done when pleasure is made a reward, not a gratuity ^ 
and power a result of hard-earned knowledge, not a 
giffc. Here, in our ignorant haste, we want to have 
^at first which should by right come after — ^pleasure 
before virtue, power before knowledge. We do this 
to the utmost that we can, and thus we make plea- 
sure (which should be the recompence,) the cor- 
rupter of virtue ; and power, which should be the 
acquisition of knowledge, the seiziure of force and 
fraud ; and in the abuses that necessarily flow from 
this inversion of right, and the interested motives 
it engenders to maintain darkness and ignorance, 
knowledge itself has been kept from its right, im- 
prisoned, as it were, under the reign of error, and is 
only now begiiming to be recognised as the lawful 
source of power. " Knowledge is power ;" but 
knowledge does not seize power by force, but acquires 
|t by labour. The condition of this world and its 
tenants will improve as the streams of power are 
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drawn from this head-spring. To effect these great 
things, forms here our wisdom, virtue, and desert. 
Here we enter on our means, — ^we begin our work. 
This accounts for the limited share of pleasure and 
happiness permitted to us here, of which we con- 
stantly so much complain ; but it is obvious, if we 
here only begin our means of working out desert, 
we can in justice be allowed no more than we have : 
that intermixture, that taste, to teach us what joys 
and satisfactions are, make us desire them, and put 
us on obtaining them. We cannot have more till 
we have worked out more, and deserved more. Did 
we work better, and deserve better, we should have 
more, and upon it, in this very world. Who does 
not acknowledge that, did men observe the laws of 
justice and virtue, even this earth would be a sort of 
Paradise ? It is not, then, that the means are wanting 
to us, but we to them. When we examine reason- 
ably, and test scientifically, this our world, and our- 
selves, its tenants; nature, and all her appoint- 
ments; our state, and the ordinances that compose 
it, things, in short, in themselves^ we find all so good, 
so great, so admirable, so useful^ as speaks inherent 
excellence ; and excellence, if inherent, can give us 
more and better only by increase and augmentation; 
this, therefore, brings strong presumptive evidence 
to the new conclusion (new, because hitherto quite 
rejected, — the very reverse being adopted by present 
systems ; else nature, and natural religion, certainly 
dictate it,) which pronounces far more rationally for 
increase^ not difference, that this is the state — these 
the means — this is life^ — and that whatever greater. 
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whatever happier, we may reach hereafter, can be 
given us only by going on — ^by progression. 

And what better could we have? What would 
you ? What equals these ? One particle of real 
creation surpasses the utmost of all the fancies of 
man ; and all we have described, believed, received, 
as necessary to compose our heaven hereafter, is far 
inferior, in every respect, to that earth we now 
actually possess. Nor is it any wonder that we 
form inconsistent and absurd suppositions of here* 
after J when we fall into such great and gross mis- 
t»j£es even of the present? For, in fact, how different 
is real nature, real virtue, real happiness, even real 
existence, to our conceptions of them ! How long, 
how much reflection, experience, suffering, does it 
take man to find what is really good for him, what 
constitutes his real happiness, and is worth his 
desires and efforts! Could we be the beings we 
are, and placed in the world without any trial of its 
conditions, we should never conjecture, never con- 
ceive an iota of our present state: even as it is, 
bom — living in it, it may be said we cannot believe 
it, such is its greatness and our weakness! As a 
young child, bred a prince, though fi'om his birth he 
had seen but the grandeur of a palace, yet taken to 
a fair, would think the toys and gingerbread he saw 
there, finer and more to be desired than all the state 
he was destined to, because more level to the weak- 
ness of his inexperienced capacity; so man, and 
from the same cause, (man, in ignorance, is quite as 
childish in his fancies as a child,) still cannot believe 
that to worky to learuj to eartiy is his original destiny, 
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though he never knew another — still cannot perceivd 
that this is in itself a nature of more excellence and 
dignity than the one he pictures as perfection, where 
all was delight, "without toil, without want — no wild 
beasts, nor storms, nor weeds — everything at hand, 
with nothing to acquire, to strive for, to conquer. 
And we still suppose such a condition, peopled by 
beings all innocence, troubled with no temptations, 
capable of only good, these, and therefore^ would be 
the creatures God would hold worthy of his favour 
and reward — reward, which actually means repay- 
ment for service done. Never, however, finding 
anything in the physical or moral world really going 
after this fashion, too fond of our preconceived 
opinions, those children of our foolish fancies, easily 
to give them up, we carry them on to heaven^ and 
transfer there this blessed lot to be made ours, and 
ourselves to become such beings, even as the angels ; 
inhabitants certainly fit for such a place, so utterly 
unsupplied with bodies, passions, or purpose, that, 
as we at present conceive of them, they might well be 
called existent nonentities. Can such, or their state, 
void alike of identity or possession, compare for 
use, worth, dignity, variety, even pleasinre and hap- 
piness, with us as we are, and our present world — 
this beauteous globe with all its panoply of waving 
forests, mountains, fields, and floods — the air — the 
ocean — the rising and the setting sun — the starry- 
spangled skies ; scenes which were worth a life here 
caily to behold ? And when we enter into it by investi- 
ture, and go along with its ever-shifting seasons, the 
lovely alternations of day and night, the sweet rest 
of sleep, and revival to conscious being — take this 
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"world, even as it is, with all the miseries we our- 
selves have made in it, it is not only in itself, its 
own nature, it and its tenants, millions of times 
superior, but far, far preferable, more to be desired, 
than aught we have ever yet received, believed, de- 
fined, or imagined, of any other state, or any other 
sort of existence. It is something to have tasted 
youth, health, love, hope, joy, even fear, sorrow — to 
be a being capable of these: to have reared the 
arts — developed science— even to have brightened 
the car^s and vanities by which life is diseased, with 
the sharp infusions of wit, which conveyed by a 
good writer's pen, while it acts as a corrective medi- 
cine to restore sound health, affords mirth and ad- 
miration to so many, and through such long periods 
of time, that it is probable these causes, though base 
alloys in themselves, turned by this mental alchymy 
to gold, may have produced more pleasure and profit 
than pain and grievance, and we are the richer 
thereby. Whatever we are capable of, we must have 
some of, to bring out those capabilities, and make 
the collective whole, complete. 

How much more useful, how much more dignified, 
how much more rational, how much more pleasur- 
able, though we are too unreflecting, and too stupified 
to perceive it is that mixture we have here of labour 
and rest, exertion and enjoyment, (the real portion 
of man,) the varied and many sources of acquisition 
and gratification, to some one dull good which we 
call perfection, in which only we seem to think good 
can lie, or happiness be found, incapable of change 
and increase. How much greater is man ! How does 
he work himself into a being of physical power ? When 
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he contends with the raging elements, combats, con- 
quers them; passes the unknown seas, and finds a 
new material world. How does he work himself into 
a being of mental power ? When he breaks, with the 
light of thought, through the darkness of ignorance ; 
when he drives before it the errors of superstition ; 
when he resists wrong, when he strives for truth, 
then, then man exercises the highest qualities of his 
nature. These bring them forth, these teach him, 
show him what he can do ; he begins to try his 
strength, he has done something, he has deserved 
something, and thus, though a being removable by 
death, he goes out of the world with much more 
than he entered it ; with knowledge, with experience. 
What doth this promise ? — promise to our aspirations 
after immortality, and the ability of virtue to work 
out claim to reward ? Is not this an evident prepa- 
ration for advance after death ? I say, to draw the 
conclusion, that such a creature, endowed with such 
physical and mental powers, is here beginning his 
course, is elevating, useful, joyous. It is great; 
whatever greater may lie beyond it, still this is great 
as the origin that enables us to go on to that greater ; 
This world in its beauty is fit for the cradle of a 
god ; and the nature and state of man, in themselves^ 
fit for the infancy of that god in his Cradle ! 

We all agree in a hereafter, the dispute is only 
what it is to be, and this has been made the source 
of the most rancorous quarrels, because the aim of 
men hitherto has been solely directed to forcing their 
own points of faith, (which are generally only what 
they have been taught,) whatever they may be, upon 
one another, instead of considering and helping each 
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Other to seek, compare, and test idelEis ; in short, al- 
lowing Reason the exercise of that office for which 
she was placed by the Almighty on the judgment- 
seat in the mind of man; but when they do allow her 
the free use of her privilege, as much her right in 
religion as anything else, we shall find that, as man 
in ignorance thinks to prove a religion to be true, he 
must show it as miraculous and superhuman as pos- 
sible, so enlightened man will estimate the truth 
of tenets by the inherent justice they contain in 
themselves, and their simple agreement with the 
whole surrounding plan and course of nature. And 
I am tempted to presume those I have advanced will 
be found to possess' this testimony. That it is a 
more rational and more probable conclusion that the 
experiences we have gained so painfully in this life 
we should carry into another to reap those frilits fiom 
them there we never can here, — this turns to account all 
we have done, suffered, acquired, or gone through here, 
and restores all we have lost. Then we begin to 
taste the advantage of our labours and toils, when we 
can begin again, try again. Experience, that most 
valuable of acquisitions, yet which we purchase at 
such price of pain, is useless, that price given for 
nothing, if there be no similarity in our next stage 
of existence. Here, by the time we have learned 
experience, time itself is lost, and it is too late for 
us. Youth, and the period both for work and enjoy- 
ment, has passed — passed, generally, in all the errors 
and consequent unhappiness the want of experience 
occasions ; and by the time we could or would be 
wise, we can do little to make up to others the hurts 
we have done to them, or regain what we have lost 
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for ourselves. As little does our experience served 
others in this world ; the wisdom of the wisest man 
does hardly anything more (without he has found 
some scientific or moral truth that mankind can 
bring into daily utility) than make him admired for 
the wise rules he may have drawn from it by those 
who have gone through the paths of life, and found 
how true he speaks. But it is in vain these maxims 
are offered to inexperienced youth ; his views and 
feelings are different. Each cannot, till he has tried, 
believe it ; each that is born fancies his own case 
different, or trusts the results will not be the same 
to him. But if life were restored again to youth and 
capabilities, with the fiiU memory of past experience, 
then the use of experience, otherwise of so little avail 
to himself or others, is manifest, and would be found 
by the party who most deserves its recompence. 
He would draw all the advantage of his past pain- 
fully-acquired knowledge ; even his errors and follies 
would turn (as, indeed, all things eventually do) to 
use. He would be taught^ and though still retaining 
the same free will to choose, such a one could hardly 
fail to go on to immense improvement. This use, 
which is both the touchstone and cogency of what 
is really good, being under this system thus brought 
out into beneficial and unending operation, brings 
me to the last and strongest evidence — proof, I might 
almost say — of its validity, in the usefulness of pro- 
gression. 

This is the test. Speculations on abstruse sub- 
jects may, as such, be accused as rash or vain; even 
the conclusions of reason, when first offered, may be 
stigmatized as presumptuous or extravagant, (in fact 
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they always have^ by those who wished to put them 
down, or they may even appear so at first. The 
rays of truth dazzle the unaccustomed eye, for in- 
deed she is larger, bolder, and goes far beyond our 
utmost fancies and conceptions. But nothing that 
is useful can be untrue^ and this I say progression is, 
to the utmost degree, beyond any other system ; nay, 
I think I might with truth say it is the only one that 
is useful ; in other systems use is nullified, while the 
utility of progression can be manifested in the 
strongest manner, and bears out its validity by this 
evidence. Progression is not only useful for this 
world, but the next. It begins with the beginning 
of all things, carries us on through the present, 
and into the future ; it turns all, everything to ac- 
count, what we call the least as well as the greatest, 
not only for now but for hereafter — in fact, for ever ; 
for it is a continuation of extension, and the com- 
mencement as necessary as the further length it goes 
on to. Look at nature, and you will find the moral 
law of progression accords with the utility and 
economy observable in all her works. In the material 
world we find there is nothing lost, no waste, no- 
thing superfluous. The things we hold as vilest are 
turned both to use and beauty, as from filth and 
manure are raised the most delicious fruits and 
fairest flowers. We may be wasteful, but nature will 
not allow anything to be lost; however we may spoil, 
deface, destroy, (as it seems,) not a particle is really 
annihilated ; in her hands all is remoulded again, and 
brought forth, though in other forms, as good and as 
usefid as before. Is, then, the moral world of less 
value ? Is loss or inutility to be there ? Yet there 
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it certainly is, and to the greatest extent, in our pre- 
sent systems. If heaven be, as we now make it, a 
gift and not a reward, and man to have its felicity 
presented to him as a boon, and what 1^ cannot win 
by any exertions of hi3 • own, where would be the 
need of his Creator forming him with such varied 
powers, and capable of so many acquirements ? And 
why should we labour to attain wisdom, and know- 
ledge, the sciences, arts, &c., if such things are to be 
of no use to us hereafter ? You will say, " such 
knowledge is good, because useful to mankind Aere." 
How much more, then, if they extend to hereafter ? 
But, in fact, making heaven a place obtained for us 
by mercy, and totally diflferent to all we at present 
know, not only quite annihilates the use of those ex- 
cellent acquirements for that state, but almost for 
this ; for if simple belief in certain tenets, (be they 
what they will,) and, let us say, a good life, (though 
that is not allowed as the way, which certainly 
nullifies the use of a good life, the most important 
point,) — if these are to take a man to heaven, and 
give him more reward than the philosopher or 
patriot ; the man who has discovered, by laborious 
research, some truth to the enlargement of his own 
mind, and benefit of his fellow-men for ftiture ages, 
or who has struggled to remove wrong, and gain for 
mankind their just rights, but has not been of your 
persuasion or way of thinking in religion ; say such 
a one and your simple believer in your creed, what- 
ever it may be, have been equal as to practical virtue 
in their lives, it is palpable both time and labour, to 
him who did most, are lost — ^lost to the individual, 
wasted on the whole body. There is no use in 
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taking such pains for such things, however excel- 
lent — nay, they would then no longer be excellent, 
for their use would cease in a life so short as this ; 
if we can gain the goods of the next as much, or more, 
without them as with them, it is not (were it so) 
likely we should have been put to them as we are, 
for it would not be consonant with justice. What 
avails our labours, cares, acquirements; what all 
we attain of most valuable in knowledge ; what our 
prudence, fortitude, wit, or all the finest endowments 
of the mind, if we are landed at last in a state that 
allows no reward to the past exercises of these 
qualities, but ends them at once— ends their use, 
need, or exercise ? I say all that is best is thus made 
useless^ if the dullest and most narrow-minded mortal, 
by giving his simple (it may well be called !) credence 
to tenets prescribed to him, even were they right, is 
to be installed in all the enjoyment of heaven's hap- 
piness which the most laborious efforts of talents, 
and even the severest practice of virtue, are to give 
others no title to obtain one jot of The folly of 
such notions is such as to exceed all other follies, 
for they have some temptation to seduce the judg- 
ment; the reception of these is genuine abandon- 
ment of reason. And with what justice does it agree, 
that while men presume for themselves and their own 
set the boon of perfect bliss on their wo-doings, and 
complete pardon upon a few days or hours of repen- 
tance, and mere acquiescence of opinion of their 
ttTTow^-doings to the worst sinner among them, who 
has done injuries he cannot repair ;. yet to suppose 
that another, who has done real service to mankind, 
is to have no recompence for his virtues, norforgive- 
K 2 
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ness for his faults, frailties, or mistakes of opinion, 
say he have them, and to which he is liable with the 
rest of his fellow-men ? It is obvious this plan of 
gratuitous gifis and reward going by tenets, ties up 
thought, and makes means of small consequence, and 
therefore is pernicious to practice, since the end 
can be gained without it; whereas the reverse plan 
of granting ac^quisition only to effort, and reward 
but to morals, gives freedom to opinion, but strict- 
ness to the means, which is equally salutary to 
theory and practice. In short, this just law sets 
everything in its right place, and gives to each his 
due. It grants not for what has not been done, and 
refuses not for what has been done ; it repays in pro- 
portion and in kind. It equals not the stupified and 
the wise, he who has sought and he who has resisted 
knowledge ; yet it allows of equality to any who will 
deserve it, in making reward to go by desert ; so that 
it is not he who has the greatest natural abilities, but 
he who has worked what he has, best and most 
honestly, that will be entitled to most reward, and 
this can be tried for alike by all. When a thing 
depends on ourselves, we have no cause to complain, 
and it is pleasing, and honourable, and animating to 
think all we have worked for and gathered here will 
not be buried in our graves, nor lost to ourselves 
after all our pains for them. Progression owns, 
needs, feels, asserts all the value of wisdom and 
knowledge, as equally beneficial to the possessor 
and mankind. Nor are the varied exertions of 
genius, the powers of vrit, or the aspiring wish of 
immortalizing a name, any longer the sinful infir- 
mities they are now impugned as actually in them-- 
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selves to be. It is surely infirmity to be without 
them ; they are no evidences of man's weakness, but 
his. strength, for though they may be misused, none 
can be great who has them not But also towards 
philosophy and science, nay, to reason, has the same 
depreciating tone been held, as things divided from, 
and even opposed to, religion. Nor is a just con- 
sciousness when we have done our duty any longer 
made a crime that undoes it all again. Above all, 
the ennobling feeling of free agency, and working 
out our own reward by our own desert, is no more 
a condemning sin, but the best stimulant to our 
virtue. 

It is a pleasing, and I think also another evidence 
of the truth of the system, that progression, while it 
exalts man's origin and makes his futurity more 
tangible, is cheerful for the present. It is not a 
melancholy throwing back on evil, but an advance 
on what is good ; to progress is to improve. Not 
only are the means she employs those that exercise 
the noblest faculties of our minds — reason to find 
and virtue to obtain — but at the same time it pre- 
cludes not pleasure, and is even pleasurably ac- 
quired. It demands no unnatural sacrifices, no self- 
inflicted pain, or useless privations. It has been 
thought necessary hitherto in religion to work by 
the most painful modes — numbers of prayers, fasting, 
penance, (debasing himself for vice, when he should 
seek to rise by virtue,) seclusion, &c., have in all ages 
been made the means by which superior degrees 
of holiness were to be attained ; and when we do not 
go to these lengths, still we are to bewail that as 
weakness and sinfulness, considering that we should 
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be much more holy and of a superior nature could 
we do so, and give our whole time to prayer and 
contemplation of God, whereas did we do so, we 
should not only become useless in a world like this, 
where active exertions are requisite, (so it would be 
senseless to place such a being in it,) but it would 
be an evidence not of a superior but inferior nature, 
as what I have shown of the dignity of a working 
over a gifted being sufficiently bears out ; but of this 
more hereafter. All these mistaken views proceed 
from the dismal notion of ignorance that our nature 
is bad, and our passions in themselves wrong, and 
they are to be rooted out before we can be acceptable 
in the sight of God, when, indeed, they are not 
only his own ordinations, but the means of virtue ; 
and were society in a right state, temperance in 
what is lawful, and abstinence from what is unlaw- 
ful, would form almost all the exercise of virtue. 
How much useless misery have men in all ages and 
countries inflicted on themselves and occasioned to 
others by these irrational conclusions, though their 
falsity has been always testified by the results, 
which, instead of producing the effect intended, have 
wrought not only vnretchedness, but a mass of guilt 
and corruption which, could we see it heaped, would 
be awful to contemplate. The vestals, nuns, monks, 
convents, monasteries, faquirs, devotees of all creeds 
and nations, with all their degrading superstitions 
by which the mind and body are abjectly enslaved, 
and pushed thereby into all the errors of darkness 
and vices of slaves, to evade or indemnify themselves 
as they can, which renders immense numbers, some 
more immediately, victims, some vilely vicious, and 
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extends its benumbing poison to the mind of the 
whole of society, making things meritorious which 
are unreasonable, and the use of reason a crime. It 
is this last that has kept mankind so long under 
these mistaken views ; the base alloy is still mixed, 
and the hand of knowledge alone can extirpate it. 
But progression, founding on reason, refuses all 
merit or worth to such, as means in themselves to 
win God's favour or improve ourselves, as are cruel, 
Bad, or unreasonable ; that depreciate our moral, or 
sees evil mixed in the constitution of physical nature. 
By acting well in made misery, you may indeed in- 
crease your merit, but her system never holds it neces- 
sary you should be miserable, or make yourself so ; 
that these miseries are the work of man, not sent 
by God; that neither he nor nature have dealt thus 
harshly by man. On the contrary, they promise 
future better by present bounty, and instead of sur- 
veying nature, moral and physical, with the jaun- 
diced eye that turns all present to a ruined, debased 
state, and the future to be obtained by pain and mor- 
tification, beholds all in the cheering light of advance 
and progress ; and by all we see of good and magni- 
ficent here, by the lovely aspect of nature, the golden 
sun, the mighty ocean, the fertilizing river, the trees, 
the flowers, contemplates their beauty and their 
uses, feels the freshness of the breeze, hails the 
rising morning, or the opening spring, by these she 
sees the evidences of what awaits her in hereafter, 
and to obtain them, progression need not go to 
misery for her heaven but to virtuey which makes our 
real happiness even here. This demonstrates all the 
usefulness of progression, usefulness which is a cer- 
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tain test. Beginning in this state, and carrying uis 
on into the next, it connects the two, is useful, and 
goes on being useful; nothing is lost, there is no 
waste. Nature, they say, abhors a vacuum, which 
always appeared to me a phrase without meaning ; but 
I say she abhors wa^te^ and so much, that so far £i*om 
the least particle being wasted by her, she will not, 
by her constitutions, allow it to be possible, and 
waste even cannot be: all, however squandered, 
scattered, or destroyed by man, (guilty of the sin,) 
yet taken back to her great laboratory, is worked 
up, brought forth, and though in other forms, put to 
use again. As little (or less) can waste be permitted 
in the moral world, and the system of progression 
shows correspondingly the same plan is followed out 
there, and that nothing is lost, moral or physical. 
What a gift, for example, does mepaory then become ! 
of what delight, of what iLsel Delight, as nothing 
is more pleasing than to look back on the past, even 
past pain and weakness, (indeed, we take most plea- 
sure in looking back on those when we have CQme 
through them ;) of use^ as having taught us — taught 
us good and evil — taught us pain and pleasure — 
taught us consequences of weal or woe — taught us 
how to choose. This noble faculty may exemplify 
the use those of the mind will be turned to, and so 
will every other, body and mind too. And if nature 
be so beauteous and so bounteous ; if the means to 
procure for ourselves good and satisfaction are, if we 
but rightly exercise them, so well adapted ; if happi- 
ness is found to be really attainable only by these 
means, and the insufficiency and misery we com- 
plain of not in them but our misuse of them ; — ^if the 
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case be thus, as we actually find by examination, 
and prove by experience, there is surely every pre- 
sumption that our next step, our first advance upon 
futurity, will be to realize that good, that happiness 
nature provided for us here, and yet we have never 
gained, partly by our own, partly by others' faults. 
We shall know how to go about it, instructed by the 
past, and thus nothing will be lost of joy, or pain, 
or experience, or by deprivation, oppression, wrong, 
or any other grievance; and that the increase of 
our happiness will consist in an increase of sphere 
to act m, and an augmentation of power and capa- 
city to act toith^ proportionate to the right use we 
make of the means entrusted to us now. Why 
should we consider such merits, and such rewards, 
as unworthy a future state ? They are just neither 
below nor above desert, and adapted exactly to each. 
Nor is even happiness lessened; on the contrary, it 
is enlarged in the long run. We cannot have the 
end till we have used the means ; and if virtue and 
happiness are (as they must in justice be) residts 
to be worked out, and not producible otherwise, it is 
impossible any other way should be for hereafter, as 
we know there is no other here. Happiness is not 
SLffift, but a produce, grown out of wisdom, expe- 
rience, knowledge, desert, acquisition ; it is the end 
and aim of all these, and the reward of virtue, there- 
fore, is not to be given away but earned. It follows, 
on these corollaries, that its augmentation elsewhere 
must lie in augmentation of means to earn it. To 
say, even in hereafter, there may be with an increase 
of power an increase of difficulties, dangers, objects 
to desire and achieve, however it may staxtle some, 
K 3 
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has nothing really in it against probability or reason. 
There appears strong testimony to this in the fact 
that man, who is of a superior nature to the brutes, 
is capable of more pain as well as pleasure than 
they. He has a greater variety of delights, satisfac- 
tions, enjoyments, but also more anxieties, cares, and 
toils ; and this because he is a being of greater power 
and capacities : he has a power to do evil as well as 
good beyond what they have; he has a responsi- 
bility on that power they have not ; he can advance 
on what he has, which they cannot ; he can improve 
his state, himself, his mind; he can increase his 
knowledge, his virtues, and improve not merely his 
condition but his very being. A state that affords a 
wider sphere and greater powers seems to imply 
more to be done and overcome, more to win or lose. 
In exertions and trials, even in sorrows and suffer- 
ings, satisfaction is always found after, often in them, 
from the exercise they afford to die highest virtues, 
and from the zest they give (while they yet teach 
temperance) to lawful pleasures and moderate grati- 
fications; and therefore such a state is the one a 
superior intelligence would by preference choose, and 
we know, among ourselves, the nobler spirits eb take 
the more arduous paths, where, though labour and diffi- 
culty is to be encountered, good can be done, and 
something great be won. I know it will be replied, 
that' will do for this world, but not for the next — 
there we shall be happy. True ; but this weak eva- 
sion contains no objection ; I have been showing we 
have not yet arrived at anything like right concep- 
tions of what happiness consists in, or how to be 
gained, and patched together a heaven out of the 
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merest tinsel with which we have sought to decorate 
our mortality. Surely, in gauging hereafter, by the 
ordinations of nature, our own highest faculties, and 
the established laws of our existence, we are more 
likely to come at just and rational conclusions. Did 
we more reflectingly consider, we should more enjoy 
our progress through this our planet ; when reason 
is allowed free use in religion, we shall better do 
both. To think " I have tried this state, life here — 
I shall endeavour there to make more of it," is itself 
a gratifying thought. " How ?" How ? — ^by what in 
the present prostration of reason in religion you 
dare not even suppose — ^by more independence ; 
more freedom ; more power to choose and act for 
ourselves; engage on our own responsibility; an- 
swer more ta ourselves ; more have our own way, 
but more able to recover it if misjudged, to compass 
larger results if right You are not to imagine, even 
in another world, God is to give you all, do all for 
you, which would in reality be making you an infe- 
rior being to what you are now ; but that you will 
be enabled to work more for yourself, by an advance 
(more worthy to be trusted, more instructed how to 
act) on those great, those sole foundations — free will 
and independence. It is liberty alone can taste 
free happiness; it is liberty alone can gain true 
virtue. We are, already^ free in will — that is the 
dawning light that foreruns the rising day. It were 
vain to be free in will, if freedom of action were not 
to follow. Here, though our wills are free, our 
actions are much impeded and restrained ; this pro- 
ceeds from our being unfit, in the present weakness 
of our state, to be trusted with equal power to act as 
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will. To have touched the freedom of the will would 
have lowered our nature ; to restrain action trains 
that nature, by instructing the will. We misuse the 
degree of freedom we have in action sufficiently to 
show us to ourselves that we are not fit to be en- 
trusted vdth more yet. We acknowledge, could we 
perpetrate our own choices, we should make our- 
selves most unhappy; but does this make against 
the excellence of free will in itself ? Certainly not ; 
nor in ffained freedom of action, after better instructed 
how to act. Though we might make ourselves un- 
happy did we do as we choose in this world, yet for 
all that, we cannot be happy without choice of our 
ovm. Even when convinced it would be harmfrd to 
us to have had our own way, our real vrish was to 
have itvdthout the harm; we turn to some object 
next preferred, and the heart still sighs for the choice 
of its own desires. The desires may be good, and 
right in themselves, yet we may not be trusted vnth 
much power to gain their objects, because we vrill not 
use our reason to regulate us when in possession of 
them ; after we have better learned the use of reason, 
we shall be trusted vdth more — but for what ? and 
where ? Not here ; man^s space here is too short, 
his time is gone, and he himself is going. But in 
going out of the world a more experienced and a 
more reasonable being than he came into it, what is 
this for but to teach him before he enters on a 
greater degree of power, and more freedom in the 
use of it ? For hereafter, then, it n^ust be, or all that 
teaching would be vain. This, therefore, seems 
more than to imply, it announces^ we are not even 
there to have more given to us, (beyond ,more means,) 
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more done for us, but that we shall be able to gain 
more, do more, for ourselves. 

Yet progression is no denier of a providence— 
quite the contrary. I think any one who watches 
the events of his Ufe with religious observation, may 
visibly trace it. How often do we find, if we will but 
regard it, that we have kept from greater misery in 
having our fondest vdshes withheld ! How often are we 
broken from what we thought near, and sure to be 
ours, and again brought to what we never expected ! 
How wonderfully are events oft;en timed! These 
things testify to a superintending Providence that 
forces not our vrills, but guides the incidents of our 
lives. But though progression continues the recep- 
tion of a Providence, it may give a new opinion as 
to how it is carried on. It seems to me most pro- 
bable that this care is rendered to us by our departed 
friends. The idea is natural to man, yet many will 
be apt to exclaim, as if this was taking something 
out of God's hands. It takes nothing from God, for 
if the power be delegated from him, it is as to a 
viceroy ; power so bestowed is under, and shows the 
greatness of, the supreme sovereign. We do assign 
the office already to angels ; it is only, then, changing 
the agents to departed friends, which is more engag- 
ing, more beautifrd, and harmonizes well with pro- 
gression. It continues on those near and dear ties 
first formed here on earth, so that death, instead of 
breaking, strengthens them by continued kindness 
and benefits. It cannot be any disturbance to 
them; in their enlarged sphere it can be no more 
than a good man, who holds a high office in the 
state, performing the pleasing duty of still keeping 
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his eye over the education of his children. And 
much heaxtfelt consolation and satisfaction opens to 
us in this farther development of recovery, in resto- 
ration to those living ties to which we were so closely 
bound on earth, and our ovni retrieve of means to 
act towards them. There may, indeed, be much 
difference in many respects, and under very superior 
forms, in beings who, even in this world, grow up 
to independence of each other, and there enter on 
an enlargement of liberty. But what rivets the heart 
so much as memory? Take the relationship of 
parent and child, for example. How we lookback on 
them when they are lost ; how it endears to have been 
united under these tender connexions, to retrace 
imparted happiness, received benefits; there tore- 
call " such and such you then were to me ; so and 
so you did for me, and laid the foundations of what 
I am deriving such increase from now." What an 
augmentation of affection is thus extended into here- 
after, yet without loss of distinction, preference, 
choice, or change ; in fact, of individuality, since 
that is almost nullified in our present ideas of eter- 
nity, which are, as it were, of one vast stand-still 
lake, and ourselves as stones thrown into its waters, 
which spread into circle after circle, more and more dis- 
solved, till one identity is diffused over the whole, 
all of one goodness, one feeling, and one sameness. 
And we hold this nullification as the perfecUonizing 
of our nature. It is much more likely our indivi- 
duality will be strengthened than lessened — indivi- 
duality, that noblest attribute, which, like all the best 
endowments, the foundations of our being, as I may 
call them, are at once the most common and most 
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valuable ; that is, equal in each makes each what he 
is, and gives each what he has ; for what is the best 
we can have if not our own f And how is this individu- 
ality to be substantiated but by an increase of power 
to each, and an increase of sphere to use that power 
in ? And call not this a selfish doctrine, it cannot 
be so, since in giving to each it must give to all; in 
fact, it gives the means of not being selfish, for as we 
could have nothing as our oum without individuality, 
so we could ffive nothing to others without power. 
By this system, then, our relationships and afiections, 
like our virtues and labours, are not lost, but carried 
on and enlarged, even through the furthest exten- 
sions of eternity ; whence, though new, though now 
unknown associations may be formed, we must still 
look back on first ties, and say, " such you were to 
me, and even what I am now is owed in part to 
what I was Aen." What a deep reflected love would 
such considerations create, worthy of eternity, since 
its consequences are unending; and if, in itie sug- 
gestion that what we call Providence is the agency 
of those who were nearest bound to us here, how 
much will both their deamess and usefulness be 
increased when we meet again those first-known 
connexions, as father, mother, child, brother, sister, 
spouse, or friend; to meet, not as we parted with 
them, old, infirm, sick, or estranged, but in an im- 
proved state and form to greet their welcome, and 
find they have still been taking care of, and doing 
for us, as we shall for others we left ; not stupidly 
capable only of love, but able to love better; preju- 
dices removed, mistakes corrected, errors atox^d, 
taught the value of these ties by our previous loss. 
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and even by our abuse of them. Alas! we even 
cannot do justice to all their worth till we have lost 
them, or we ourselves have thrown away the 
ignorance of youth ; the diflTerent views it taJ^es of 
what are the goods of life before it has tried them ; 
the faults on either side, by which prejudices are in- 
stilled into the mind by others, which often set us 
on to dislike those we had honoured, taught to do 
so ; that, indeed, it is not until after a person's 
death the character they held towards us can be ftdly 
appreciated; for then we come into their places, 
and find their excuses for many things we before 
condemned, and see and feel the causes when in 
their position, that produced those effects ; but these 
impediments removed, what real happiness might be 
dravm from such sources. And as to have to make 
up to others the real wrongs we have done, or the 
crimes we have committed against* them, is one of 
the most hateftil pains a bad mind can be put to, 
and will form one of its most galling punishments ; 
so the same is the greatest comfort to a good one. 
There is a difference between errors and crimes, infir- 
mities and malice; the design and causeare different, 
yet it is true we all, the best of us, offend more or less. 
How many faults does temper only lead us into ! 
How many wounds do we give others in how many 
ways, through hastiness, want of consideration, &c. ! 
Who is so good as not to know some offences he is 
truly sorry for, and would give anything to recall, 
but it is too late — sad word ! But nothing is too late 
for progression. To recover is more than to recally 
could we recall any period past, and the action done 
in it, (which is impossible,) it would be but an obli- 
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teration, an extinction of the past, and so much 
waste of time ; but this impossibility need give us no 
regret while we can do more, as in the recovery of 
means we can, for then we are not only able to atone 
to the object wronged, but ourselves are made wiser, 
better; we become improved, and can improve 
towards others. To such a one, delightful is the 
thought that he still can and will repay; that he shall 
make up to those he .has hurt the pain he has given> 
and administer more to their comfort than he did to 
their disquiet; regain affection and esteem where 
broken ; be able to clear himself to them, where he 
has been unjustly charged and suspected — this is 
gratifying to a good and generous mind. Do we 
shrink from thus much, and steal to blank forgiveness? 
No more ! When truth is really made known and 
its results appreciated, this way will be preferred, 
not only as better, but happier ; we shall not be con- 
tent with less, /have offended, and I would atone. 
I would give a world — and with infinity before me 
the price were not dear — to compensate one pain, 
one injustice, I have causelessly, wrongfully occa- 
sioned to another. And when the mind is onc6 
brought to the noble sense of independence in re- 
ligion, it will be no more satisfied with pardon from 
the injured party, or substituted retribution in an- 
other world, than the independent-minded in this 
can endure to live in debt, or enjoy good only by 
another's gratuity; for what would unearned forgive- 
ness, or another doing our work for us be but making 
the soul, through eternity, an ever-fraudulent debtor, 
or debased dependent, undeserving, and therefore in- 
capable of tasting the rewards of virtue. 
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As usual, something is accounted for fey these 
views, which, when right, open by their own light 
the cause of some effects we have hitherto considered 
as evils or mysteries. The pains and ills of life are 
thus accounted for, why they begin even before we 
have done, or can do, anything that deserves chas- 
tisement. Begun with ourselves, we struggle into 
existence with tears and difficulty ; if we did not, we 
should have more happiness than desert, which I 
have again and again shown would be injustice,^ 
and therefore cannot be allowed — indeed, we may 
see, if we look, never is — no, not the bounties, 
free as they seem, of light and air, strength and 
capacities. Man has these, indeed, before he has 
done aught to merit, and therefore he must pay for 
them, as he does, in the weakness and subjection of 
childhood, and the infirmities and decrepitude of 
age. Do not these balance the vigour and bloom 
of youth ? And the cares and toils of middle life 
go along with man, and all the advantages he can 
gain through it, while they also at the same time 
enable him to work out utility and desert. When 
his pains have equalled his pleasures his debt is 
cancelled, he is free to enter on a new state without 
drawback, unless he has forfeited his privilege by 
his own misconduct. 

How simple is the whole plan — and how much 
greater and better for being simple — when search 
has somewhat opened the view to the eye of reason ! 
And if only part is seen, still, if all is consistent 
and corresponding, nothing contradictory and per- 
plexing, this tests a system, and assures us of its 
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truth. One way must be right, and it must be that 
which does these; as in astronomy we may feel 
assured Copernicus (greatest of astronomers) opened 
to us the right system. That which made our globe 
the centre, and die sun and all the starry orbs moying 
round it, though it appeared to swell our own great- 
ness, was poor and contradictory ; that which shows 
the sun himself our centre, and our own and the 
other planets revolving round Aim, and assumes the 
stars as other suns, with their worlds encircling 
them ; this magnifies the greatness of the Creator and 
creation, and answers to the grandeur and immen- 
sity of the universe, while they afford also constant 
and positive demonstration that the facts are so. We 
indeed discern larger and larger spheres beyond, but 
still all corresponding, all harmonizing. We judge, 
therefore, we are on the right system, though we ad^ 
mit that system contains incalculably more than we 
have yet discovered. I think the same rule will be 
found to clinch every point as strongly in this new 
moral law. Let man look, and he may see progres- 
sion stamped in the broadest characters on the 
whole face of nature, and so written to be read. 
There must be a state in which man begins, and he 
must begin at the lowest step to progress him to 
another. This is that state, or what is it ? All we 
see of the present, look back to of the past, or for- 
ward to the Aiture, confirm it with one accord with- 
out an iota of dissent. There is not throughout one 
contradiction, there is not one mystery ; on the con- 
trary, everything that before appeared like mystery 
is solved and accounted for, its cause shown ; and 
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the system itself stands out, founded on the immu- 
table principles of justice, excellent in present prac- 
tical utility, and infinite in endless results. 

I know it will be cast at my system, " When did 
reason ever work these wonders ? When did she 
alone suffice to make men completely good ?" and, 
" What safeguard do you offer to practical morality 
if you introduce new notions on those we are used 
to ? What influence are we to look to, to sustain 
us?" I will answer both: for the first, people 
are fond of throwing opprobrium on reason, under 
the pretext of raising religion — ^why is this, if they 
have not made errors in it contrary to reason ? Why 
else seek to divide reason and religion ? " What 
wonders does reason work ?" All the wonders; all 
that has been done in the world, moral or physical, 
has been done by the use of reason. " When did 
reason suffice to make man good?" She always 
suffices when men use her, and act upon her con- 
victions. But you will still cry, " When do they ?" I 
answer, when they choose to do so, and they can 
do so if they will. That you will acknowledge, but 
still harp upon " They do no^." What makes that 
against reason or for your cause ? I admit it may 
be hard enough to find the best reasoner without his 
faults, (and yet I might say the greatest reasoners 
have been the best men, as such names as Socrates, 
Confucius, Locke, Copernicus, Newton, and others 
testify ;) but show me the man of your tenets, no 
matter what they are, that is without his faults and 
infirmities, or are you without yours ? — you cannot 
say so. Where, then, is the real difference ? Merely 
this — that when you, or one of your own sect, fail in 
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practical duty, then, to defend your own opinions, (opi- 
nions we are fonder of than reason or virtue,) you own 
the fault to be yours^ not your religion's ; but when 
you would point out the errors of one whose reasoning 
differs from your own, you make the fault to lie in 
reason itself; whereas it lay exactly as in your own 
case, and if you say you did not consult or act 
up to your religion, so he has the same plea — he 
did not use or act up to his reason. But will you 
grant reason is sufficient to show us what is right 
and good, if we allow you to hold at the same time 
it is not able to make us religious or virtuous ? 
You will ; for you cannot deny as much as the first 
clause, and by the second you think you have gained 
the point. You are welcome to it ; I can throw it 
over by showing that, gaining the first, my side gains 
all. If reason can and does give the understanding 
the sight of what is right and true in religion and 
morals, that is enough. I will concede she does no 
more ; but I add she otight not to do more. What 
is it every sect claim for their religion ? That it 
does do diis more ; that by some action upon the 
heart and will it more than places you in a position 
to see and do your duty ; that it over-rules your in- 
tentions, changes your very heart and nature ; stops 
what you would have chosen, and makes you do that 
you would not have done if left to yourself without 
this compulsion, which you claim as divine inter- 
vention immediately acting in your favour ; and by 
this you think to exalt your reUgion beyond reason. 
It is a sign how little you use that reason, for but a 
small exercise of it would show that, instead of thus 
exalting religion, you debase it, you turn it to a 
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nulUfier of virtue. If religion makes you good by 
any power beyond manifesting what is right to the 
understanding, and then leaving you free to follow 
on its evidences, it destroys free will, and conse- 
quently virtue, merit, or reward. You say reason 
cannot make religion — no, it cannot. Reason ^ves 
but die knowledge of it ; practice makes it. Reason 
shows what religion is, but does not, ought not to, 
force it upon you ; you could not be religious if it 
did. The practical part is to be your own free 
choice and actual deed — that is not yours that you 
are made to do. To ask of reason more than to 
show the truth in anything is no sign of her insuffi- 
ciency, but your insufficient use of her, for if she 
went further she would become insufficient, or rather 
make you so ; for you would be insufficient to be 
virtuous, and therefore of advance or recompence. 
To show us what is right and good is the office of 
reason — what we know and confess she can and does 
do ; here she will never fail. That she stops here 
justifies her integrity, however we may complain; 
the rest is our part, which we can no longer evade, 
thrown thus on our own responsibility. 

Hence arises that safeguard to virtue demanded for 
my system, that one word gives it, responsibility — the 
strongest security that can be laid on man short of 
force ; yet that, so far from infringing upon his free 
agency, is both the producje and promoter of it. 
This that men have hithei'to put from them in, re- 
ligion, but is fully brought into action, and called 
upon in that moral independence, my system shows 
man he possesses, as much in religion as any- 
thing else, and which is equally the source of his 
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Tirtue as weU as its best enoourager. Can that sys- 
tem hurt virtue which is the only one that makes 
its practice the soU means by which reward can be 
obtained, and in exact proportion to its degree? 
Show me any other by which the bliss of hereafter 
(or heaven) is not turned to be gained by some 
other way, as particular belief, penance, expiation, 
supernatural assistance, or unmerited mercy; any 
means, in short, but the real ones, the actual practice 
of the virtues in our lives, justice, truth, temperance, 
and (morally) the use of reason. My system allows 
of no other, and this stamps it as true to virtue ; for 
others, by resorting to dependence, and failing this^ 
it is evident cannot put men upon using those means 
which their weakness renders them but too willing 
to evade, when they are taught they can possibly do 
without them. When told be good, that cannot 
bring you your reward ; but, though bad, my means 
can save you and give it to you still. What can be 
the effects produced for virtue by such teaching as 
this? What do we see produced? Is virtue so 
general amongst us as to prove our present means to 
inspire it very efficacious ? But when ^respojisibility 
is urged on man as the law he must stand or fall 
by, then we shall have laid the foundation ifor prac- 
tical virtue to go upon, and no doubt should witness 
a speedy improvement in practice to take place. 
Nor can we calculate what advance might follow the 
establishment of such principles as our reason must 
sanction for their justice, while their consequences 
touch our feelings. When tenets are such as can 
be both understood and felt, then we shall see some 
result and profit follow teaching and exhortation. 
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which now seem, as religiously applied, to produce 
scarce any fmit to the greatest labour. To lay the 
truth before men's understandings, and leave them 
to follow on those convictions of moral rectitude 
their reason cannot refuse to acknowledge as true^ 
is all that can in reality be done, or ought to be 
done. To do more is to take man's work out of his 
hands, and make him indifferent to what is right in 
tenets, (though intolerant,) and idle as to practice, 
which we know to be the existing state of the case. 
I am under no fear that because my system pretends 
to no more it will produce less ; even to a wilful 
child, when he is most violently seeking to burst 
from your restraint, if you say, " Do it, then ; go and 
take your own way, let happen what may," you will 
see him shrink back; fear always seizes him, be- 
cause he then first feels responsibility — that he must 
take the consequences upon himself; and thus with 
man, when we shall say to him ^^ These truths are 
laid before you, you cannot deny them to be true, 
(morals admit not of dispute, and my system lays 
these before men as what they must stand or fall 
by.) They are shown you as such, the rest remains 
with yourself ; act on them if you will ; act against 
them if you will, it is upon your own responsibility, 
THAT you cannot shift off; the more you evade it 
here, the heavier it awaits you hereafter. You are 
a free agent, free to choose, free to act upon that 
choice, but the consequences of that choice, if you use 
that freedom to choose amiss, you must take ; there 
can be no impunity, no escape ; the uncompromising 
decrees of justice cannot be broken ; could they, 
it were vain they were ever made." When we look 
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into nature in our own globe ; when we extend oiir 
survey into distant spheres, and study the starry 
orbs that roll in them, the more we find all is laid 
down and carried on by fixed, eternal laws — no 
chance, no change, no turn of alteration. So in the 
moral world, the laws of truth and justice are in 
themselves invariable and unalterable, and must be 
immutably abided by, or what confusion, in either 
case, were not then created ? And is not this the 
actual fact ? This confusion is wrought by man in 
religion and virtue, by endeavouring to make (out) 
some change in these eternal laws they own to be 
just and best in themselves ; if they are so, they 
can change only for the worse, and the slightest 
variation must produce evil, as it does in our hands. 
It is our deviating from these rules that occasions 
among us the evils we complain of, and our ascrib- 
ing that deviation to God that produces a]l the 
errors of ideas and confusion of tenets that weaken 
our understandings and subvert our principles ; for, 
be it observed, we never do ascribe this deviation to 
God from his established laws, except in those cases 
where we want it for our immediate purposes, as to 
help us to evade the strict practice of them, or escape 
the penalty for having broken them, or make out 
something that is in itself opposed to those laws, 
contradictor}' to nature, or incomprehensible to 
reason ; then we call this deviation mercy y and say 
God is not bound by his own laws ; in fact, that God 
acts unjustly and partially. But we never see in 
nature the least deviation from her established 
course on any account; nor do we in the moral 
world see any token or evidence of the least par- 

L 
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tiality shown by God to the most meritorious of his 
creatures ; so far from that, at other times we are 
apt to say the best suffer most. Why, then, do we 
corrupt men's minds, and loosen their motives to 
act well, when we fix undeserved mercy as the an- 
chor of their future hopes, and unmerited rewards 
to be the peculiar prerogative of God to bestow, 
which goes to corrupt justice at its very source, and 
which we know to be productive of the most per- 
nicious consequences acted upon among ourselves. 
Will you yet ask where, then, is God's mercy? I 
answer, at its wisest, highest point, in giving man the 
means to obtain by desert^ and that includes all he can 
now desire, and goes on to more than he can now 
conceive. What he so earns, God can with justice 
grant, and man with justice enjoy. The good he 
so gains bears exact proportion to the desert, and 
being worked out by it fits him for the possession 
of more. 

Thus, knowledge helps virtue more than anything 
else, but simply by showing it to the understanding, 
and the consequences that will follow the observance 
or violation of its laws. The work it leaves man to 
do, as well as the freedom to choose, and this also 
tends to prompt them to the good, for when the 
right is laid before men's eyes, so that reason cannot 
refuse to acknowledge it, they are left without excuse. 
This is the secret cause why they resist knowledge, 
which, in itself, is naturally desired by the mind ; 
they find it involves responsibility — with knowledge 
the whole responsibility falls entirely on themselves. 
Yet this that they fear, will be found, when pos- 
sessed, to give them freedom and means of happi- 
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ness ; they will be urged not by terrors and hell- 
denunciations, (the pernicious source of men's oaths, 
curses, and impious imprecations,) which, producing 
horror of them, sets men, not on avoiding tlie sin, 
but escaping the penalty ; but that rational convic- 
tion of consequences which man's reason bids his 
free-will take, and use as a restraint upon his pas- 
sions, to save him from those consequences. He can 
no longer fly to unmerited mercy, or vicarious 
rescue ; no longer be allowed to shelter under the 
plea. that he could not, of himself, resist temptation. 
It is not true ; if we would we could, or where were 
responsibility ? We feel it, and, in reality, know it 
— ^know if, when we resolved, we acted at once on 
that resolve, it were done. That we do this so 
seldom makes nothing against our being able to do 
it, but a good deal against our present resorts of 
self-insufficiency and heavenly aid; for is it not 
under these, and the assumption of extra mercy, that 
we do act well so rarely ? Have we not, then, every 
cause to presume, from the practical weakness evinced 
and confessed, under the persuasion of all this 
favour, that when these enfeebling leading-strings are 
withdrawn from man, and, thrown on his own 
strength, he is told it is sufficient for him to walk by, 
he will — he miLst then — begin to exert it. " Know- 
ledge is power." It is so in religion as in everything 
else, and power sets us free. If superhuman assist- 
ance is removed from our fancies, this (besides 
therefore throwing us on self-exertion) still more 
obviates all superhuman agency against us. If we 
are obliged to depend only on merit worked by our- 
selves, it does not deny us that merit when worked ; 
L 2 
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it allows us (this system) the consciousness and the 
comfort of it, to feel it, and reckon on it. There is 
merit in a moral life, in speaking truth, in acting 
justly, in observing temperance; and in making 
these, from any cause, unavailing to man, or but 
secondary considerations, we weaken his appre- 
ciation of them, and his resort to them, as means to 
work him good. There is a certainty of reward, 
self-acquired, that will raise man's affiance and ele- 
vate his eflforts, which is quite lost to the dependent 
in religion, who are taught to hang all their trust on 
undeserved favour, and expiatory aid ; but whose act- 
ing efficacy will begin to be felt when once the truth 
is admitted, that we can, and are to earn it for our- 
selves. When we feel a thing our ri^hty we cannot 
doubt it, and whatever any being works for is his 
right ; and could, or would, eternal justice deny its 
own enactments and awards ? 

To say, therefore, my system cannot make men 
good, is one testimony to its truth. A right system 
of religion cannot do more than offer right views ; it 
would become imtrue if it did, for acting by any sort 
of constraining power it would falsify the principles 
of justice. It gives to all the opportunity of virtue, 
by giving to all the knowledge of it, but by no over- 
ruling force impels. The work it leaves man to do, 
and by so doing will produce more, for then to attain 
he must work ; and when he works of himself, and 
for himself, he works willingly and well. To say 
men may be bad under this system, is what may be 
equally said of every other, as it is known to be the 
case in all, but makes nothing against it any way. 
In itself this is a mark of the dignity of man's 
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nature ; had he not that freedom of good and evil, 
he were not a free agent or responsible being ; if he 
misuses that freedom, he debases his nature, and in- 
curs the penalty, as, by using it well, he can rise to 
virtue, and obtain reward. But I am not afraid that 
a system that gives man this freedom, which testifies 
the native dignity of his nature, makes him feel at 
once that dignity, and the responsibility it throws 
upon him, obliging him to work if he would have, 
can fail to improve his practice as much as increase 
of knowledge will enlarge his views. It is surely 
morally impossible that such teaching as this, " that 
you are a free agent, and consequently a responsible 
being ; that evil and good are both in your power ; 
and as you use that power will the ultimate conse- 
quences be ; that for evil done you mmt atone, and 
that to those to whom you have done it ; that you 
must make good every wrong you have done ; that 
the dispositions of mind you indulge in, of pride, 
vanity, arrogance, towards others ; and the voluntary 
debasement; or non-use of your reason, will, by 
acting on your own mind^ sink you beneath those 
you now despise where real merit can only ensure 
advance. That everything , somewhere and somehow, 
must be adequately accounted for ; that there is no 
impunity, no evasion, no mercy, as you call mercy, 
which is nothing but kindness to wickedness and 
cruelty to virtue. All is justice, you have chosen 
for yourself, and done for yourself, and, vrith know- 
ledge, no excuse is left; no right of complaint — 
you know the wrong, you know the right — you know 
the just awards assigned to either choice." 
I say, such teaching as this, which in all its points 
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is plain to every understanding, exact to justice, and 
what, therefore, must be convincing to reason, must 
necessarily improve mankind, as it calls forth the 
exercise of the reasoning powers and the practical 
virtues. It wants but the same enlargement of reli- 
gious inquiry that we have begun in every other de- 
partment, to set man forward on this greatest point 
as well as the rest, to give him the means to per- 
fectionize his nature. The present advance of in- 
tellect, of science, of knowledge in every research, 
demands a system of religion that will accord with 
this general progress, and carry them onwards 
equally there. A system is necessary — we must 
have something to go upon ; and mankind en masse 
never leave one, however little they may value it, 
until they have another to take its place — a system 
that seeks by reason, answers to nature, and is de- 
monstrated by science, is obviously the one suited 
to the spirit that pervades the rest. I pretend not 
to say we are to expect all the corresponding effects 
from this at once, (though I think much might be in 
a short time produced, were these means really ap- 
plied ;) the prejudices, errors, interested motives, and 
narrow-minded views which always surround old 
opinions, and resist every attempt at innovation, 
must first be moved out of the way, which is a work 
of difficulty ; and it takes two or three generations 
before a new theory can be firmly planted and 
brought into full bearing. The interested oppose — 
the idle do nothing — the old hardly can change even 
where they think it right ; it is by the young and the 
rising that what is new is imbibed and cultivated. 
It is from those who shall be brought up on a more 
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expansive and enlightened plan, whose minds have 
never been cramped by fears in childhood, and know 
no impediments to free moral exercise in maturity, 
that we are to look for these eflfects. It is not till 
we have been trained in these principles of justice — 
till we have tried these feelings of hopes and expec- 
tations — ^till we have contemplated these new and 
larger views — till we have built on that claim of re- 
ward by desert — and till we have been taught from 
our dawning years the irrefragable law of responsi- 
bility, that we can know the strong assurance, the 
delightful hopes, the consequent stimulus to virtue ; 
know, in short, all the fruits that can be produced by 
bringing justice, reason, and knowledge to religion. 
But we know nothing stops, or ca7i stop with us in 
this world, (nor, we may now conceive, in others;) 
therefore its results cannot be small ; as the more 
we exercise reason the better we learn to think, so 
the more we practise virtue, the more we find it in- 
creases our happiness as well as desert ; the more 
we know, the more we go on to know; and the more 
we do, the more we go on to do. It is impossible, 
therefore, to say how far we can go in good, any 
more than how far we can go in knowledge; for 
there are no more bounds to one than the other. 

The condition we have been in, and are in, of vice 
and error, no more makes against the advance of 
virtue, than the ignorance we have been in, and are 
in, does against that of knowledge. We l^now how 
that has advanced through all the barricades that 
perverted ignorance opposes — superstition, force, and 
fraud, and the vices these breed ; it perhaps cannot, 
therefore, be expected man, in his stage of infancy, 
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(his present state,) in this world, should, with such a 
host of moral and physical impediments created by 
those perversions of ignorance, have advanced further 
than he has doue. H^ therefore, instead of limiting 
what he can or will do in improvement of any kind, 
we weigh the magnitude and number of opposing 
forces he has had to right reasoning or right acting : 
such things (and they have been, even are still, almost 
universal) as polygamy, slavery, superstition and its 
requirements, absolute power, persecution for opi- 
nions ; what debasement of mind and manners, what 
resistance to truth, what corruption of morals, must 
follow such principles, such practices ! yet, if, under 
systems so false and pernicious, both morally and 
socially, mankind have not got so far, how much may 
we expect when opinions are set free, knowledge 
made general, and the understanding, and the exer- 
cise of it, cleared from fear ? more than we perhaps 
can think possible till we begin to go right. We are 
wrong to the foundation. In what is man not wrong 
at first — in ignorance, which is his first ? In every- 
thing: inlaws, he has sought, by severity of punish- 
ment, to deter from crime ; in government, absolute 
power to control, or reward ; in social life, to pre- 
serve honour by the incarceration of women ; in trade 
to secure advantage by monopoly and restrictions ; 
in knowledge, to restrain licence by censorship ; in 
religion, to save from errors by persecution. His 
ideas of superior holiness and virtue, are penance, 
mortification, and prayers : these have hitherto been 
the means used and held necessary ; but all are be- 
ginning to be found wrong. Nevertheless, in igno- 
rance, these might often appear right; in ignorance 
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it is natural to think thus ; it is what a child would 
think, what, when children, we do think : one would 
conclude, at least, that they would produce their im- 
mediate end ; that fearful punishments would affright 
from transgression ; that penance would correct sin ; 
that confession would be a good means to make men 
better, &c. It is experience only that can (and with 
difficulty too) teach us these degrading and painful 
modes, so far from doing even as much as this, pro- 
duce the very reverse; and, as they are against 
justice, reason, natural feeling, and natural freedom, 
occasion effects worse than anything they seek to 
restrain. In religion more than all, is this the case, 
for there restrictions have been laid stronger than 
on aught else ; there the mind itself has been fettered, 
and the attempt to enlarge knowledge forbidden. 
What wonder, then, if we are mistaken even in its 
principles : we certainly are. Take faith, the leading 
principle of religion, we have espoused views en*o- 
neous as to what it consists in, and what makes its 
merit, and also given it an office with which it has 
nothing to do, which has caused the most pernicious 
effects on our religious feelings and personal prac- 
tice. Fond as we are of aid in religion — of some- 
thing more than reason, conviction, evidence ; my 
system, though it indeed allows no superhuman com- 
pulsion, no unmerited mercy, no favour, yet has its 
influence to cheer your work, and animate your soul 
in religion, — not what vrill compel and overrule the 
will, but a high and rational principle to actuate it 
by our own convictions. " What is this influence ?" 
the same as all religions go by — faith. Faith and 
hope, I have said, are the two poles on whieh every 
L 3 
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religion turns ; of hope we have spoken, and shown 
its influence ; let us now enter on that of faith. 
To have faith we must have something to hope, and 
something in itself desirable to hope for, or faith 
will want its actuating motive. But faith again 
enables us to choose hope before sense. Faith, 
however, though all have their faith, is altogether 
denied by each to every sect but his own ; and every 
sect in their turn make the same retort on all the 
rest ; therefore, mere assertion or denial, as such, so 
far, are nothing of proofs to any. The question is, 
** Who is right ?" It may be truly answered, all are 
greatly wrong : how can it be otherwise, where none 
vrill seek to advance knowledge in their own, or allow 
others to inquire ? From this it proceeds that we 
have not yet got so far as even to know what faith 
consists in, and assign her an office VTith which she, 
in reality, has nothing to do. We make faith to 
consist in tlie belief of certain tenets, (it matters not 
to the question whatever they may be,) and our merit 
to consist in the reception of them, whether we un- 
derstand them or not ; nay, we go to the length as 
to make the merit of faith the more for receiving 
what we cannot understand, when it ought to be in 
imderstanding to receive. This we make the exer- 
cise of faith ; and we give to her the office of oh- 
taining heaven for us. It is faith, not works, which 
is to gain us our reward, — the revierse ought to be 
the established principle. The wisdom of our faith 
certainly consists in right belief, but not our merit. 
To believe a thing which, when oflfered to the imder- 
standing, is evidently true, is what the mind cannot 
help doing, without it be perverted by preconceived 
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notions, prejudice, or interest ; so, though there is 
much demerit in rejecting tlie right, there is very little 
merit in receiving it. You will be a vnser being, but 
not a happier, for believing rightly ; the mind, in- 
deed, by this just exercise of its faculties, no doubt, 
will itself be improved and brought to a greater 
capacity to know and appreciate rewards when ob- 
tained ; but no reward will be obtained, that is, no 
increase of enjoyment, but what we deserve by prac- 
tice of the virtues ; for justice and reason seem to 
assure rewards will be in kind, and consequent, not 
all of one sort : self-control and self-denial here are 
those that, by this rule, earn for us enjoyment here- 
after : to use our reason and mental faculties will 
increase our mental strength, and therefrom give us 
power. Our kind and benevolent actions and feel- 
ings will make us beloved and be repaid in their kind. 
These are not selfish, not even in their motives, for in 
all these we act against selfish feelings, — ^they are just 
returns ; it is just he who has used his reason should 
gain an increase of power ; he has waked the means 
of strength and his own capacity to use it more — 
that he who has resisted pleasure should be granted 
happiness, he deserves it, and has made himself fit 
to be trusted — that he who has been benevolent 
and regardful to others should himself be repaid by 
kindness and regard. No faith, even if right, can 
give any one the rewards of virtue. I shall be 
taunted firom this with, " you matter not, then, what 
opinions are, so as men's lives are good !" but very 
unjustly, for who matters it more ? What is it but 
to set opinions free that I am labouring for ? We 
must make the spring pure if the streams are to run 
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clear, and can the streams of thought, any more than 
those that water our globe, be fresh and healthful if 
they are dammed up and circumscribed to stand still. 
Let them flow freely, and they will clear themselves ; 
draw them into one pool and they must stagnate and 
grow foul. It is from having confined thought in 
religion, and forbidding this freedom, that has bred 
all die noisome pests that have corrupted and turned 
its exhalations to poison. Shelter not yourself under 
the plea that your notions are the right: to say 
nothing that all equally set up that as their defence, 
if that rule is to be followed on, none can ever change 
from bad, none ever advance on good. But grant 
that one is right, does even that preclude advance, 
improvement, or freedom of thought, by which ad- 
vance and improvement are to be won? Confine 
even the right, and it will soon cease to be right ; 
nothing in this world does, or can, stand still, and if 
the tide of knowledge be not going on, it must ebb 
back. If it be pent up, like the pool, it will soon 
grow foul and corrupted, overspread by the weeds of 
falsehood and fraud. Knowledge is necessary to 
give us right opinions, and there is nothing more im- 
portant than right opinions, not because they can 
save our souls or even procure us reward, — if they 
did, the greater part of mankind never could have 
reward for any of their good, since every set are few 
to the numbers who never as much as hear of that 
set, or their faith. It is because, when opinions are 
wrong, actions never are right with the great mass of 
the world. Wrong opinions actually set us on wrong 
actions, for they represent things as they are not 
in themselves ; what has not this very error, making 
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the rewards of religion to depend, not on our virtues, 
but our faith, done of mischief to mankind ? We 
know the most shocking persecutions, the most atro- 
cious cruelties, and the fiercest contentions, have in- 
disputably been those of differences of faith. What 
has set man against his brother, held him asunder 
from his fellow, and retarded civilization so much as 
this mistaken principle — that faith^ not works, is to 
give us our heaven — ^procure us our reward ? that in 
faith lies our merit, and that faith wins for us the 
favour of God. From this has sprung the assump- 
tion that we are the peculiarly beloved of God — the 
rest of the world hated by him; that our cause is God's, 
and that we are doing Him service in acting with en- 
mity against our fellow men. From these notions 
follow bigotry, ill-will, persecution, and all the ills and 
miseries superstition has, more than anything else, 
afflicted mankind with. All have proceededfrom this 
one mistake ; for it is palpable that if the rewards of 
hereafter had been assigned to works, (their only 
just obtainer,) none could reject another from parti- 
cipation of heaven, their share of reward or accep- 
tance with God ; this would have set all equal, and 
consequently these bigoted sentiments and ill feel- 
ings could never have been engendered at all. It 
is this that has narrowed the mind of man, and 
hardened his heart. Over the greater part of the 
world different faiths hate and abhor each other to 
that degree, that they cannot eat together without 
fancied pollution, or touch each other without after 
washing. Many accounts we read of those who have 
been lost in far distant lands ; at first they received 
help and kindness, but as soon as it was found they 
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were of another religion, and resisted attempts to 
convert them, tbey were treated with the utmost bar- 
barity and contumely. They evinced affection to- 
wards each other, and testified the sympathies of 
nature towards the stranger ; but turned to oppress 
him only because he differed from them in faith. It 
is not, then, that man wants natural feelings, but that 
his feelings are perverted by wrong ideas ; and they 
must be narrowed as much. You will say these 
were barbarous nations; true, but what does this 
show but the necessity of knowledge and in religion ? 
If we find that as men advance in (Jivilization, they 
in the same degree drop these notions, it is plain 
they are incompatible with knowledge, and that in 
reality they cease to give them the same belief, 
for were it not so, the more knowledge they gained 
the more they would be ratified. But, as the very 
ignorant esteem it a crime even to do good to those 
they call infidels, so, in enlightened eyes, never 
does a man rise higher than when he extends his 
charity, or is willing to share his heaven, with one 
of another faith. Right opinions, then, in religion, 
imports mankind equally as respects his individual 
peace and happiness, and the general good and wel- 
fare of the whole human family. Mistakes in opi- 
nions not only turn the mind to wrong principles 
and convictions, (it is better, says Bacon, to have no 
ideas of God than false ones,) but the mind is pre- 
possessed, its room filled up, and those erroneous 
notions stop the ingress of true ones. The faculties 
of the mind being employed in reconciling contra- 
dictions, and digesting error, must, to support those 
fallacies, constantly oppose truth ; and the mind itself 
becomes both strained and weakened, while it la- 
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bours to conceive incomprehensibi 
itself to implicit reception of what 
stand. Not only is great unhappiness, biiTi 
wickedness produced by all this; for from these 
mistaken convictions, crime is created where it has 
no real existence, and is taken off where it actually 
lies ; while all hold this erroneous conception of 
faith ; for in what country or sect, is not the means 
to gain the rewards of their religion, the possession 
of their heaven, made to depend on observances^ be 
it fasting, penance, prayers, raising places of their 
worship, or attending their services, and above all, 
belief in certain tenets, whatever they be, according 
to their different persuasions. On lliese, the salva- 
tion is made to rest: the consequent idea has been 
that the more these means are used, the nearer 
the man is brought to the desired point; hence 
religions have been made so burdensome in their 
rites and requirements, that men are ever seek- 
ing to evade them; yet, taught these are the in- 
dispensable requisites, they are made uneasy, and 
while they do believe them such, in not fulfilling 
what they think religion really demands, guilt, 
and its anxious apprehensions are produced ; 
while, at the same time, real crime — the worst — 
profligacy, murder, falsehood, are held to be pardon- 
able to that degree, that they may escape any retri- 
bution at all — any justice from God, any compensa- 
tion to others, any diminution in the joys of here- 
after — all are to be escaped in eternity, bought off, 
and by faith. What wonder if men are found as 
wanting as they are to morals, in their religions ! We 
have shown above what enmity, what estrangement, 
what bigotry, what cruelty, among mankind at large, 
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have been the produce of this fatal error ; and all 
these things, and the mischief and miseries that 
follow from them, are owing to that mistaken reli- 
gions opinion, (originally the invention of craft, for 
all persuasions equally holding that, mark it to be 
from the same cause), tha.t faith is to make our 
merit, and faith to win us our reward; and therefore 
the one thing necessary is faith; and, of course, that 
faith each one holds to be his own. That this, how- 
ever, is a moral impossibility, as palpable to the 
reason as a sensible object to the touch, may be 
demonstrated by the fact, that every sect bears so 
small a proportion to the bulk of mankind, that the 
much greater part of the world never even heard of 
its existence ; so that the infinitely larger portion of 
the human race must not only lose all reward, but 
perish for ever for not knowing that they never had, 
or could have, under the circumstances they are 
placed in, any possibility of knowing. And this 
gross injustice and cruelty is ascribed to God: an 
absurdity so glaring, one would think even ignorance 
could not receive it ; no more it could, if not per- 
verted by superstition; but imder this perversion, 
it always has received it, and from the restriction to 
advance of knowledge in religion, it is still retained. 
To place a matter in a new light sometimes awakens 
the mind to fresh conceptions — let us try the power 
of calculation: it does wonders; by it we number 
the starry orbs, and reckon the passing millions of 
beings which people our own. We estimate the 
population of cities, nations, and even the world. 
Now let us make such an estimate in the present 
case : let one faith only be taken as the right, and 
each, if he pleases, take his own ; then let such a 
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calculation be made of the numbers in present and 
past ages, that never have, or could have it, so as to 
give some adequate idea what the amount must be ; 
let the computation be then laid before our eyes, and 
it is hardly possible the most outrageous bigot 
could stand against such outnumbering evidence. 
Even to assume these numbers would have a less 
degree of reward, is equally as morally impossible 
as the greater presumption; for if they have less 
means allowed them, without the opportunity of 
more, the fault is not theirs ; and if the others have 
those means ffiven them, tliey can have no increase 
of merit on that score, and consequently no real 
desert to more reward : it is, therefore, a moral im- 
possibility that faith can be the means of reward. 
What, then, are the means? Unquestionably — prac- 
tice — works — virtue, in short, in action. 

Am I asked, then, what does faith consist in ? And 
its use ? As for its use, I have suflSciently shown 
that above, in its action upon practice: that the 
toudom of faith lies in searching for, and receiving 
principles worthy of reason to accept as truth ; but 
the merit, in the practice of those virtues that truth 
enjoins. As for what faith consists in, I answer, in 
giving up the present for the future — immediate 
gratification to trust in hereafter : this is confidence 
in God, this is the exercise of religion, this is true 
desert, this raises real claim to reward. What is 
nobler than faith? Nothing: it is the confidence 
of virtue, which is content to risk the certainty of 
present enjoyment to do its duty towards its bre- 
thren, and obey the laws of that unseen, yet by His 
works displayed. Creator, and trust to Him to re- 
ward those sacrifices after death: no greater re- 
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liance can virtue give, no greater offering can duty 
make. How simple, yet how much more noble is 
such an oblation, both as it relates to man to give, 
and God to demand. This pure faith can not be 
evinced, or accepted, but by its fruits. It honours 
God, and benefits man. It pins not man's salvation 
on tenets, nor tortures him with unnatural sacrifices; 
but teaches him justice, temperance, self-command, 
that God will reward him for every sacrifice he may 
make of pleasure, or advantage, in this life, to duty 
and virtue, in another. Its practice, therefore, con- 
sists in never permitting himself any present plea- 
sure or gain, which is unlawful, or injures another. 
This is exalting to man to give, and fit for God to 
receive. Can man give to Godf Yes, by faith he 
can. It is faith that enables us to yield up the im- 
mediate present to the unknown future, to choose 
hope before sense. It is the true touchstone of our 
real love to Him, and the degree of virtue we have 
attained; since, when we give up pleasures and profit 
here, rather than offend his laws, we certainly then 
prefer Him most, and faith alone enables us to 
make some offering and return to God for all we 
owe him — ^life, health, strength, faculties — all the 
bounties of creation ; when trusting to Him to repay, 
we give up the immediate gratifications those fa- 
culties could snatch at. When we do more, and 
contentedly resign even the innocent and lawful 
enjoyments, as many in the present state of society 
are called upon to do, without they use unlawful 
means, then we exercise the highest act of faith. 
This is confidence in God, this is exercise of re- 
ligion, this is earned desert, and may be sure of it. 
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Faith raises the pyramid that lifts us towards 
heaven, and affords us, at the same time, a strong 
basis of assurance to stand upon ; for if its reifvards 
are not obtained hereafter, that generous confidence 
is lost, that trust deluded : you have given up pos- 
session and obtained nothing, the bad man who 
enjoyed it is better off. Every time, therefore, a man 
denies himself unlawful gratification when in his 
power — every denial of unjust means — every self- 
control — every exercise of virtue — ^he certainly ex- 
ercises an act of faith, and as in this faith, (reward 
by work,) he must at the same time exercise an act 
of virtue, lays a claim to sure return, or God and 
religion deceive him. It is on that understanding 
he does it; for it would be senseless and useless, 
only pleasure lost, if he is to derive no good from 
it. To hold men are to be punished for their 
violations of virtue's laws, but gain no reward for 
their observance of them, is mere running round 
and round in argument, to avoid coming to an end, 
which it is waste of time to pursue. Call not 
diis selfish virtue! It is no selfishness, nothing 
beyond what is just, to receive the reward that you 
gave your labour for — the conditions on which you 
engaged. So far from being selfish, this faith must 
begin by a renunciation of self: we must give up 
some gratification, resist some temptation, give up 
to another what might have been our own, to exer- 
cise it; and though immediate rewards or punish- 
ments make us selfish, those that we earn by works, 
and have to wait for, render us generous to others, 
and denying to ourselves. Faith waits till after 
death, we cannot do more than this. To say we still 
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look for recompence, then, is endless cavil ; if reward 
was never to come, there could be no such thing as 
faith at all. The faith of truth and reason is not 
th^ really selfish craving for unearned bliss, but the 
trust, after serviced one, for future payment. Faith 
is reason waiting for justice. And far from resolv- 
ing all into self, as some do, or debasing our nature 
as incapable of good, as others, I hold we are 
capable even of disinterested virtue. Suppose you 
could, by some action that hurt not yourself, procure 
for another a great happiness, yet were demonstra- 
tively sure that you never would, nor could, gain any 
advantage to yourself for so doing, not only in this 
world, but through eternity, would you not do it? 
Assuredly — ^let you be almost who you will, you feel 
at once you would. I might perhaps say the assur- 
ance you would not gain for yourself, would inspire 
you the more. This is disinterested: to do good 
without reward, where it hurts you not; but faith 
does more, — ^to give up pleasure, gratification, or ad* 
vantage, is the noble attribute of faith. This faith, 
whose belief rests on justice, and whose rewards ar^ 
to be obtained by virtue, has merit that does claim 
a reward, (works have preceded it,) and by the only 
way in which faith can claim merit or reward, for it 
is exercising virtue at the same time. What merit 
is there in believing what you cannot understand ? 
I doubt the thing is a moral impossibility, and 
though we may receivey we cannot really believe what 
we do not understand ; if so, it would follow from 
this, we do wrong to receive anything until we under- 
stand it. But there is a merit in waiting without a 
murmur, or doing anything wrong to obtain, for what 
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we do understand, and ought to have been ours, 
upon our work ; and trusting for justice even unto 
death : this is a merit in itself, as it is an exercise of 
virtue at the same time. See thus, in turning faith 
to its right objects, and showing what it really con- 
sists in, what an immediate clang is made ! As faith 
is noble and generous, so its perversions, credulity, 
and superstition, are sad and destructive. Faith, 
which has hitherto been the primary cause, the grand 
source of dissension and ill-will among mankind, 
the instigator and cloak of their enmity, strife, blood- 
shed, persecutions, invasions, hatred, scorn; at least, 
ever since that notion was introduced that faith 
made our merit in religion, was what God accepted 
us upon, and that which would bring us our reward ; 
this that has set nations, countries, sects, at war 
and variance, and sown in families disunion and 
misery ; turned to the truth on this great essential 
point, that faith, in its principles, consists in self- 
discipline, in resisting temptation, in observing 
justice — in short, in paying obedience to God's laws 
in preference to present pleasure or advantage hercy 
in the trust that he will repay us hereafter, — this is 
the faith that makes our merit towards Him, this 
that shows the rewards of faith are to be gained 
only by virtue, (or works,) and faith that has hitherto 
been made detrimental to virtue, in making it the 
means by which our neglect of virtue, or positive ill- 
doings and crimes are to be commuted, and bought 
off, becomes its most powerful Mend and stimulant, 
as its fruits; its rewards can be obtained only as 
good works are practised : equally is it productive 
of peace ; indeed, being founded on reason, leaves 
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nothing to quarrel about. The voice of nature tells 
us of itself, all the world over, that God will here- 
after punish us if we do ill — reward us if we do well. 
This, as common to all mankind in its principles, is 
understandable by all, neither its exercise nor re- 
wards limited to any nation or sect — what all can 
comprehend, all can practise, and all can gain ; and 
in resting the rewards as obtainable by works only, 
and according to them, by this, as it is only by the 
use of truth, justice, and benevolence towards others 
that those virtues can be raised, it becomes the bond 
of every social virtue. 

But to account for man's having fallen into so 
many erroneous notions in moral principles, and 
even of the material evidences of nature, we must 
show that they have not only formed the most mis- 
taken conclusions, but have taken as fallacious cri- 
terions to test them by. Those we apply to religion, 
as touchstones of its truth, are particularly false and 
unsound. There are perhaps more falsehoods 
uttered in religion than in anything else ; so tenacious 
are people of their opinions, so easy is it to make 
religion a cover ! To give examples : going by 
particular instances, whether of good or bad, is a 
most erroneous way of founding conclusions, though 
what most are very fond of, catching at everything to 
bolster up their own side, and saving them from the 
necessity of supplying reasons. Men are too bad 
under every known system to allow any to take that as 
a test against each other, for in so doing they would 
be obliged to condemn their own ; but to take hold 
of the name of any particularly great or good man, 
or men, who belonged to their ranks, as a proof of 
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the truth of their persuasions, is a common assump- 
tion, but so untrue a one, that eyes only half open 
might see its fallibility. If that be the case, heathen- 
ism is true, for how many exalted characters can it 
show in its annals ? But no name, however great or 
good, (and every age, country, and even system, 
however bad or false, can offer some such,) can alter 
the real nature of things, make falsehood truth, or 
produce the fruits of truth. We are not to be re- 
strained from search by this subterfuge, which is to 
stop the advance of the living by the bodies of the 
dead. Those truly deserving characters opened 
truth in some way or degree^ made some discovery in 
knowledge, enforced or enlightened virtue ; but who 
ever did all f Minds take their line according to their 
turn of genius ; we owe them all the praise that is 
their due for what they did, but we are not, therefore, 
to follow them in their errors, which in many cases 
they might not, from the state of society, be able to 
help, or believe in systems they believed in, and be- 
lieved from the darkness and ignorance of the times 
in which they were bom. Neither are we to rest on 
any improvement they have made, or stand still on 
points they thought a bound ; there ai*e characters 
which, from strength of understanding, or excellence 
of disposition, will be great and good under any 
system ; but their greatness or goodness would be- 
come of no avail to mankind, would become nothing 
if those who follow them went not on, not only to 
open more knowledge, and advance farther improve- 
ment, but to discard their mistakes, and correct their 
errors. 

Again, it is common among all sects and peisua- 
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sions, to hear them bring forward as proofs that the 
cause they have espoused is right, that divine action 
is especially exerted in its favour, and even imme- 
diate inspiration ; and this they seek to demonstrate 
hy effects that are equally produced by convictions 
not only different to their own, but such as they 
vehemently oppose. For example, they will tell you 
that nothing but strength divinely imparted, could 
support a martyr of their own persuasion to be burnt 
at the stake, and hold this up as an evidence of its 
divinity ; but in what cause will not men risk their 
lives, encounter the greatest dangers, and pains too, 
when they are strongly influenced by it, or in any 
way put to it? Nor only in particular instances 
which might be brought forward of heroes, but whole 
nations. The American Indians, in their savage 
state, will, we know, almost to a man, undergo deaths 
of such complicated cruelty, that it is painful to hear 
described, not only without one sigh or groan, but 
defying, and even teaching, their enemies how to 
increase their torture. " Ah ! but the motive !" then 
these people cry. This is a very unthinking resort, 
as it disproves the more their own cause ; for if any 
motive, or even a bad one, if they please so to call 
it, can produce equal effects, it is positively a false- 
hood, as well as nonsense, to assert, nothing but 
divine power, immediately acting upon the subject, 
could produce those effects ; and that was the asser- 
tion they set out with. But besides this, they forget, 
or rather never see, that if their martyr had divine 
strength granted to his support, he would be at once 
without merit in what he did, and the savage, exer- 
cising a fortitude truly noble in its exertion, even if 
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mistaken in its views, a far superior person. What 
is divine must be distinctive, and nothing, assuredly, 
can claim any distinctive mark of divinity that 
human means, and human beings, can equally pro- 
duce, and do ; for if human means and beings cau 
produce and do them, it is plain they are not beyond 
human power. Again, death-beds are generally called 
and held as sure tests as to the truth of a man's parti- 
cular religion, and the vanity of all earthly pursuits 
and goods. Death-beds may be some criterion as to 
" the good or ill of men's lives ; but not even there a 
full or sufficient one, for in different ages and states of 
society men die applauding and applauded for things 
which, in another age and state of society, would be 
condemned as crimes. But for death-beds, applied 
as criterions to prove any religious opinions or per- 
suasions, as therefore the right and true, there can- 
not be worse or falser. In the first place, the repre^ 
sentations of deadi-beds, as to their comfort or dis- 
comfort, intentionally or unintentionally, are gene- 
rally no more than representations of what the per- 
sons who view them want them to be, to support 
their own views of the question. You may frequently 
hear the death-bed of some eminent character given 
quite differently by different characters, who have 
each witnessed it ; one vrill represent it as happy — 
the other the reverse. Common-minded people will 
not only represent things as they wish them to be, 
but even think them so, thus deceiving (fooling, we 
might say) themselves and others too. But besides 
this, a death-bed, to the dying person himself, is so 
far from being the touchstone of the truth of his per- 
suasions, or even test of the value of human life, it 

M 
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is rather the seal of all his errors, and the moments 
of his greatest weakness, and therefore they are 
seized upon by others, and turned to their own pur- 
poses or views. Is the death-bed the moment that 
proves the truth of our religious persuasions ? It is 
the moment when we cannot be right in a strict 
sense; for whatever they were, right or wrong in 
themselves, we must then abide by them, when we 
are incapable of judging or choosing for ourselves, 
and reduced to be acted upon by others. Death- 
bed convictions, like death-bed repentances, are not 
to be depended on; they are nothing but fear. 
When body and mind are in a condition of equal 
weakness, and each affecting the other, how can a 
man be then capable of exerting his mental any 
more than corporal powers ? Surely, that must be 
done when we are in our full vigour, and the reason 
is strong and cool to judge. When a matter comes 
home to ourselves, the passions are called forth, and 
passion, we know, when we give way to it, warps the 
judgment, be it love, or hate, or what. You will 
say the passions are then leaving us, and therefore 
we are more fit to judge. That is not the case ; no 
passion is stronger than fear, if so strong, and when a 
man is sick or dying, these are the moments of the 
greatest fears and horrors, when, passing from the 
present, the future unknown, he feels himself help- 
less — ^horrible penalties have been annexed to dif- 
ferences of faith — most have been sinners to a con- 
siderable amount — all have erred — the poor wretch 
becomes frightened, and his fears betray his reason. 
We will grant the views of religion a man acquires 
during his life may then be his support and comfort, 
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(though I doubt if much of this is really experienced,) 
but those views were acquired during life ; it is not 
death that teaches him — ^no : whatever they were he 
clings to them then with greater tenaciousness than 
ever, he trembles at responsibility, and throws it 
as much as he can on others. He hopes, if he abides 
by what others have taught him, he shall at least be 
safe, (one of the destructive consequences of making 
in religion faith the donor of reward or punishment,) 
and that bad actions may be pardoned, but mis- 
takes in opinion never. But to say that the com- 
fort, hopes, or fears, men may seek to draw from any 
views, prove the trutli of those views, is arrogantly 
untrue, while we see the Mussulman deriving resig- 
nation from his creed of predestination, and joy in 
the prospect of his paradise — a stanch Catholic find 
comfort and relief under the burden of committed 
crimes, from extreme unction, or absolution from a 
fellow mortal — these gross absurdities can afford him 
consolation at a dying hour. Could this be if 
death were a teacher of truth ? It is palpable to 
any one, only somewhat more enlightened, it is not 
from any goodness in such things in themselves, but 
that he believes, or seeks to believe, in them ; he 
has been brought up in their practice, his mind has 
received and is familiarized with those images. Is 
this, then, the time, when it is impossible for men 
to act freely, body or mind, in the least things, that 
we are to take their sick-bom fears, and self-shifting 
assents, (shifting responsibility,) for unerring evi- 
dences of truth on the greatest and deepest ques- 
tions ? Death is a violent state, and therefore can- 
not be the friend of consideration and judgment It 
M 2 
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is a great event, which happens to us but once, and 
attended with distress of body which takes up the 
mind, or torpor that steals away all the powers. 
Death shows the vanity of all of life ! We are fond to 
say : Is not the death-bed yet more the scene of 
vanity? The change is not in the things of life, 
they are the same, but the change is in the situation 
of the man, that is altered, and because he can no 
longer partake in them, or his appetite for them 
palled by sickness, or fretted by disappointment at 
their loss, he accuses them as vanity, and assumes to 
himself the airs of deeper reasoning, or extra piety. 
Did not this proceed in great measure from want of 
reflection, it would not only be foolish and false, 
but even impious. I say not that many do not spend 
their time in what is vanity, idle, hurtful, frivolous 
things ; but that is nothing, they are few, the great 
mass of mankind being forced to work ; but with us 
it is held philosophical and religious to account the 
whole of life, life itself, and its greatest concerns, as 
vanity and nothing. What can be more irreligious 
and inconsiderate than such sentiments ? What ! 
is virtue, honour, patriotism, self-sacrifice, the attain- 
ment of knowledge, even the acting our part well 
here in common life, observing justice and temper- 
ance to deserve a great reward hereafter ; are these 
things vanity and nothing ? But we thus call them 
so — ^we do worse, we extend this depreciation even 
to the works of the Creator, and pretend to honour 
him thereby. Thus we call this earth a speck, a 
vale of tears, a path of thorns, (abusing opprobri- 
ously the provisions of the Almighty)— man a worm, 
his life nothing — that sun a spark, lost in the vast- 
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ness of the universe. Lost ! a grain of the dust of 
this earth is not lost, how much less the earth itself ! 
But what were all those worlds, those suns, those 
numberless orbs, to one immortal soul inhabiting 
this ? What are they but globes likes ours peopled 
with living beings following their vocations in them, 
or perhaps ybr us ? Does not our earth form part of 
that whole, whose greatest greatness consists in the 
endless multiplicity of its parts ? We have never 
yet been wise enough to consider that it is proportion 
that gives the real estimate, but when we go by that 
rule we shall esteem very diflTerently. Are not our 
views and pursuits, hopes and fears, goods and ills, 
(the real ones of our nature I mean,) suited to our 
station and condition here, fitted to our present 
strength and capacities, and therefore as great in 
proportion to us as greater objects and designs 
are to beings incalculably more exalted ? Is any- 
thing that God has made, mean or trivial ? I judge 
that in real truth we might rather say, the works of 
his hands are such that all are equally great, equally 
perfect. Thus to our first sight a lion or an elephant 
appears a grand and distinguished creature in the 
creation — a flea or a grub a despicable and vile in- 
sect. We designate them as such ; but the natu- 
ralist (he who looks close into the thing) finds that the 
mechanism of the one is as fraught with wonder, as 
stupendous^ as the other, or, if possible, more so, since 
all the complicated machinery of life is lodged in a 
frame so minute, and a flea has actually, in propor- 
tion, greater strength than an elephant. Were we to 
go by the greatness of design and result, the produce 
of happiness and enjoyment, the advance of capacity 
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and acquisition ; doubtless this world is but a speck, 
and the goods we possess atoms to what we shall 
arrive at, but this is entirely different, it is propartionj 
and its smallness not that of meanness but infancy j 
and that, weak as it may be, is not a dishonourable 
but preparatory state. And is this admirable frame, 
which God has adorned with such beauty, and en- 
dowed with such organs, to serve the soul while its 
habitation ; is the soul itself capable of such views 
and hopes, and of their attainment in immortal life ? 
Are these mean ? This power of working virtue, 
and bringing out reward, is that nothing ? Even 
the capacity of wit and elegant refinements are not 
vanity, but mark the superior nature of man, since 
the brutes are not capable of them. No ! man is 
not despicable in the sight of superior natures, or the 
God who made him, any more than the new-bom 
infant is in the eyes of its parents, who know, feeble 
as it now is, it is the germ that will expand and 
ripen into future manhood; tha4; it has already 
within it the seeds of all they have— all the supe- 
rior strength and powers developed in them. We 
shall look back, when we have gained a higher de- 
gree of existence, as we now look back on our in- 
fancy and childhood, with pleasure, love, and admi- 
ration ; there is nothing more gratifying than from 
an attained elevation to look back on the means by 
which we achieved it ; the smaller they were, the 
greater we become, the more we did. From that 
weakness we have drawn our strength — nay, it made 
it. To be strong because you were always strong 
would preclude exertion, or we may say achievement, 
for there would be no conquest ; to gain would be 
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no exertion to a being all strength, he would have 
without effort. Strength, active and meritorious, 
like everything else, must be wrought out by our 
own work. 

Thus, progression destroys nothing, but preserves 
all, everything; turns what appears the least and 
smallest to account, endears by showing us that ac- 
count, and perpetuates by carrying on its use. 
There would be no end, if we traced all the uses of 
progression ; it ramifies into everything, greater or 
smaller, as indeed all grand laws do. It might ex- 
plain why we are, which often appears so hard to 
us, and at the time does occasion much pain, tied 
to both conditions and persons we are most dis- 
similar to, unsuited to the native bent of our inclina- 
tions, and kept hf fortime, as it seems, from what 
nature herself appears to turn us to. Progres- 
sion may explain this; it must bear reference to 
the whole character which, if carried into hereafter 
requires it, else it would be useless, and therefore 
a real hardship. We need not those dispositions 
or qualities which are naturally our own ; we have 
them, and always practise them sufficiently to gain 
their acquirements ; but we want much discipline to 
teach us those we have not or have little of; to in- 
struct us in the use, advantage, and virtues of these 
states, habits, and pursuits which we should not else 
follow nor consequently share; and till we have 
known something of each, the character is but half 
formed, the mind but half instructed. The same as 
to those we live with ; few things are more painful 
than to live with those entirely uncongenial to our 
tastes and feelings, or more delightful than to be 
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with those who accord with us in these matters, yet 
much greater real good is produced to us by the first 
than by being always with those more agreeable to 
us ; their dissimilar faults and virtues form the 
strongest correction and exercise to our own. We 
insensibly imbibe some of their good qualities, and 
are put upon those virtues, the want of which makes 
their faults to counteract the bad effects that would 
else ensue to ourselves and to our whole commu- 
nity, be it small or great. We learn at once to bear, 
to forbear, and to resist ; by these we are taught, 
and the whole character benefited practically, both 
as to wisdom and virtue. 

Progression deals justice to all ; it saves all that is 
good of the past, and, ever going on, gradually un- 
does all the bad of the present ; past ages, past 
characters, are preserved and vindicated. Men are 
apt to approve or condemn by some rule of their 
own, and denounce nations, epochs, and individual 
characters, solely in accordance with some opinion 
or sect, without the least use of consideration or 
justice. They will look at nothing but in one parti- 
cular view, and as it may be referred to some settled 
notion they have fixed as a standard in their ovm 
conceits. They perceive ilot what they are, or 
have of better, is owing to progression ; and, from 
want of sufficient consideration in this just light, 
very great injustice is often done to nation and 
characters, and as much evil done to ourselves, 
for by taking false views, our ovm minds are fixed 
in prejudices, and filled with ill-will. We may 
think it, perhaps, no hurt what we think of the past 
or the distant; but it is a great hurt to our own 
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minds; besides, it does do hurt to them. War, for 
example, is now beginning to be viewed in a very 
diflFerent light to what it was ; weighed either by re- 
ligion, humanity, or justice, it begins to be dis- 
cerned that it is in itself equally murder and robbery 
to invade and slaughter' many as one. But are we 
to brand all past ages and present savage nations, as 
murderers and robbers, as many rfo? Certainly 
not ; if we do, what do we make ourselves with so 
much better knowledge ? It is knowledge that 
makes the murderer and robber ; when we say a mur- 
derer or robber, we mean a man who has broken the 
laws of his country against these crimes, and his 
knowledge of them as such ; this is not the case with 
the savage, he has no such laws, and not only his 
knowledge but his state is very different. Man's 
personal bravery in that state foims his glory, his 
defence, and means of acquisition ; he has, therefore, 
the most moving impulses of life to turn him to war, 
and war seems necessary, or a necessary consequence, 
(so probably both,) to the savage life, because it is 
invariably found with uncivilized man. We are not, 
therefore, to condemn them for what belongs their 
actual condition and mode of education, nor deny 
them the possession of those virtues they have in 
that state, as is often done. We show in so doing 
our own ignorance, and, what is worse, obstinate 
prejudices, when we will not weigh what is inevitable 
in their state, what is consequent on their education, 
and what modes of thinking and feeling must follow 
these. When we do this justly, we perceive that we 
can claim no real merit over them ; we should have 
done as they do, collectively, in their condition, 
M 3 
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and individually they, as we, have among them 
superior characters that, comparative with their de- 
gree of knowledge, bear the same proportion. Par- 
ticular characters receive also the same benefit from 
thus taking the whole into account, who are often as 
unfairly condemned as ages and nations. As we 
are speaking of war, a warlike character may illus- 
trate ; some are afraid to praise any military heroism, 
however extraordinary, because it suits not with their 
religious professions ; others, from disliking the 
action, extend ill will to every actor in it, and all 
for want of this due consideration. How, for ex- 
ample, do several even of our cleverest writers speak 
of Alexander the Great ? Never but as a scoui-ge 
of mankind, without the least mention of his many 
noble and generous qualities, and his excuses for 
his faults; without the reflection that in an age 
where all was war, and war all, it was quite as natural 
for Alexander, with a military genius, so to seek 
glory by his sword, as for a literary genius in a lite- 
rary age, to seek it by his pen. War would have 
gone on just the same had Alexander never lived, 
but his abilities and virtues would have been lost, 
and, doubtless, he did more good by the example of 
his generous deeds, which infused a better spirit in 
war, than harm by his conquests. 

But in all the various works of man, literature is 
the most important means of his progression, and 
that in which progression does most, though here 
we very often neither own the obligation nor acknow- 
ledge the relationship, as refers to what may be 
called mental genealogy, which is as close, as valuable, 
and as neces^try as that of the blood ; nor could we 
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be where we are in knowledge, but for the acquisi- 
tions of those moral ancestors left to us. It is this 
makes them sacred, not that veneration to subjection 
that long made us abide by their errors, and confine 
ourselves to their rules — that persuasion man is ever 
so apt to limit himself by in everything, that what 
he has is the true and utmost, and he must not seek 
to go beyond it. Progression only has the power to 
improve upon the former, and yet make it more pre- 
cious ; this is done, not only by the consideration of 
their excuses for their faults and errors, but bringing 
out all their worth to us as records of the past. With 
what pleasure, in an advanced state, does man look 
back to the remains — the temples, the pyramids, the 
poems, the works of the first-bom genius, of prime- 
val days, the dawn of time, and infancy of man. 
Whence is this pleasure ? It is the same as man 
takes in manhood in looking back to his childhood, 
it is himself he sees ; in viewing collectively what 
man was, as part of tliat whole he views his own in- 
fancy in theirs ; sees what he was and what he should 
have been but for those who went before him, had 
not their labours put him forward; then they become 
indeed his parents, whose industry left him that de- 
gree of fortune that enables him to go on with good 
means to his hand. It is this that endears, and that 
also makes the value of the past, for by the com- 
parison we know what we have gained. In their 
works we behold reflected, as in a glass, the images 
of generations and days gone by ; and showing what 
they were, shows us our advance upon them. Doubt- 
less, we have greatly advanced in everything; in 
science there can be no comparison between ancient 
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and modem times ; and even in literature, though 
their works are still held standards, there is the same 
improvement — ^the improvement of better knowledge. 
If any one now wrote a poem with the genius of 
Homer, (esteemed the father and prince of poets,) 
but used machinery as absurd in itself as his, he 
would be accounted a ridiculous writer, and even half 
stupid ; and so he would be, for the absurdity would 
now be of his own making. In the authors of those 
ages, we know those things were not made by them, 
(though some seem to try and make it out they were, 
by way of adding to their genius thereby — a strange 
conception of genius !) their merit lies in achieving 
so much that was excellent in the midst of such ab- 
surdities, which belonged to their times, was what 
they could not help, and (as we do with what we 
have) turned to the best account they could. We 
can read with admiration productions that would be 
insupportable invented in the present day. We ex- 
pect from what is now offered us that greater consis- 
tency and truth that is due from our gi-eater degree 
of knowledge. Real genius is always the same, 
tliose who possessed it will always hold their places 
individually, but a great advance is made by the 
whole body collectively. The glory of the first is 
that they began, but the genius of later times has, 
besides, the advantage of that better judgment and 
those more ample means larger knowledge gives to 
work with, and this gives that general advance and 
improvement to the works produced, and the taste to 
judge them. Truth only has durability ; as we ap- 
proach nearer to truth our views enlarge, and our 
tastes refine. It is as a thing is truey whether it be 
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the deepest research of soience or poetry, or a ficti- 
tious tale of life, that the pleasure it gives and its 
own value depend. We are still, the greater part, 
children enough in literature, in what are called 
works of invention at least, to find delight and seek 
to amaze, by something out of nature, by which a 
monster is produced, fit only to please or scare the 
still childish ; surprise (which is a really pleasurable 
sensation) can only be excited to good taste when 
we are obliged to exclaim of a writing, as of sculp- 
ture or painting, how true this is to nature or life ! 
But in die works of antiquity, though it is what they 
had of truth to nature, whether in expression, 
thought, sentiment, or passion, that preserved them ; 
even the wildest and most extravagant fictions they 
adopt gain the value of truth, as true to the manners, 
feelings, and opinions of those times, and more as 
they show what man can receive and believe as truth 
in a state of ignorance and superstition. 

Yet it is vain to attempt to expunge from the 
writings of other periods their errors or their faults ; 
it is a falsehood, for thus we never see tlie writer or 
the times ; to drop their errors, of whatever sort, 
from our own is the duty of progression, and what 
she does and what she will go on to do. There are 
many would sweep the greater part of earth's re- 
cords from her face, and say they had done the 
world a service, blinding themselves and others with 
the pretext of the errors or licentiousness of the 
works of the authors of antiquity, without consider- 
ing that in destroying the past they would restore 
ignorance, and that mankind would have again to 
fight through the fierceness and licentiousness, the 
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obstacles and oppositions that would again be re- 
newed with renewed ignorance. Man improves 
only by progressing on the past, and sees and knows 
his improvement only by the remaining evidences of 
his ignorance and errors. Doubtless in opening 
larger views and new hopes, new and larger fields 
will open for the exercise of genius, but this being 
gained by seeing all as progressive (the true light) is 
beneficial and cheerful to past, present, and future. 
We shall cease those narrow and gloomy notions 
that, rendering us unjust to others, keep our own 
minds in prejudices and ignorance, that any ages, 
states, or manners are or were all bad, or all un- 
happy except our own. Do we think so of our own ? 
Yet we shall be thought so of, if much more reflec- 
tive judgment is not used towards us than we have 
used towards the past. If the notion of tjternal per- 
dition be once rooted out of religion, men would 
naturally infer and say, "how wretched they must 
have been under such an idea, with such a doom 
hanging over themselves and those most near and 
dear to them !" But is this the case ? No doubt 
very much mischief and misery has been occasioned 
by these dreadful persuasions, yet, for all that we 
know, the world at large, in spite of their own or 
their Mends* condemnation, eat, diink, jest, and make 
merry in the face of this tremendous award, and 
even maintain such a dispensation as the best and 
most merciful that can be ; this may teach us to 
estimate others and balance for ourselves. We shall 
no longer bewail as evils or curses all the best ordi- 
nations of nature, and all the works of man as vanity 
or worse ; or pin themselves, for present or future, to 
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sameness^ as the means of good or happiness, which 
most seem to strive for as the one thing needful 
for both ; if all and in everything were the same ; if 
all thought just as they (for this sameness must 
always be of their own particular sort and sect, what- 
ever it may be) in religion, politics, literature ; if all 
had the same manners, feelings, ideas, wishes, how 
blest the world — how wise — ^how good ! Could there 
be such a quicksand to swallow every footstep of 
advance, it would not even do as much as promote 
peace. If all desired the same thing, there would 
be more quarrelling than any diversity can occa- 
sion. Such teachers are always for setting nature 
right, instead of allowing themselves to be set right 
by her. What improvement has ever been made in 
anything, or could be made but by that difference 
of minds, feelings, tastes, and perceptions, which 
causes individuals to survey the same things in 
various lights, and each endeavouring to prove the 
rightness of his own, and point out the fallacies 
of his adversary, errors are by degrees displaced, 
and truths established } I grant that greater har- 
mony would produce greater felicity, but that must 
be a result^ not in ignorance, but after it is removed, 
and by that very difference ; when first the right and 
the benefit of freedom of research in everything are so 
felt and understood, that opposition is changed to 
investigation and emulation. When, on this research 
and investigation, truths are so found and estab- 
lished, mankind will become both more liberal and 
more agreed ; it will be an effect that will doubtless 
produce him more happiness ; but even then pro- 
gression will not only not annihilate that vast and ex- 
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cellent variety that reigns through the moral as well 
as material world, and which poiiions, while it mul- 
tiplies, individuality, but prevent its ever taking place ; 
more is still to be gained, found, gone on to, conse- 
quently every mind will have an increased range for 
exercise, instead of coming to a stand-still, or merg- 
ing into sameness. The truth, from what we know 
has been and from what is now going on, appears to 
be that there are epochs — ages necessary to the per- 
fectionizing of mankind, as infancy and childhood 
are necessary to the perfeotionizing of individual 
man ; and as different states, feelings, and therefore 
views and pleasures belong to the individual at the 
different stages of his life, so do different states, 
feelings, views, and enjoyments, belong to the epochs 
of collective man, and all, no doubt, necessary to his 
perfectionizing. All that man is capable of, he must 
exercise and have; now each individual has not 
exactly the same as another, nor has he all at one 
period of his life ; but every stage, while it gives him 
something more, lessens something of what he had. 
There is the same correspondence in the stages of 
collective mankind ; war, as I have said, seems to 
belong to the infancy of man's state in this world, 
(whether there was before that at the first, when he 
was just placed on it in the innocence of babyhood's 
ignorance uncorrupted, a state of peace and kindli- 
ness might, perhaps, be the case, as a consequent 
preliminary, if I may so express myself, of that 
state,) but war would soon begin. Untutored man, 
as a child, is for taking what he likes, because he likes 
it ; he gains by force and defends by force, rights 
himself by force where by force he is wronged. 
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Wax, therefore, belongs to that age and stage, and 
we must conclude is to teach man bravery and forti- 
tude — qualities great in themselves, and wliich 
savage man possesses in a high degree. But not 
only are man's personal qualities dependent on, and 
brought forth by, the sort of state he is placed in ; 
the arts, also, have the same dependence on them ; 
even superstition, which has so ruinously debased 
the mind of man, seems to have inspired him with 
one of the finest arts. Why is it that the architec- 
ture of ancient times is so fine, and on so grand a 
scale ? and why now have we nothing of it, and can 
produce nought good in it but by copying exactly 
from them ? Man must have an impulse in every- 
thing ; as long as he sought to bring down his gods 
from heaven, he raised temples worthy of the beings 
he conceived ; but as that hope fell with the super- 
stition that nursed it, the inspiring genius is lost, and 
he is great in architecture no more. Should we im- 
prove in knowledge and virtue, as progression pro- 
mises, it is probable we should have less wit than 
the writers of the days near our own ; those turns on 
follies, vanities, ignorance, and even vices, which, 
thoug^i they set many things in a ludicrous light, 
which in themselves are serious, yet are true to life, 
and our perversions of right, would not have the 
same food in a better state of society. But we shall 
have all in having the past, to see, to read, to enjoy ; 
it is not by obtaining all at once that we have all, 
but by retaining, adding to, replacing, and acquiring. 
Thus we see there is use in all the gradations of 
man's condition; use to his improvement, both of 
mind and state, or those conditions which produce 
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those consequences would never have been insti- 
tuted for him to go through. It may be asked, will 
he not then, by the same rule, come to his stage of 
old age, decline, and even perish himself, and his 
world? It is true an idea of this kind (and, per- 
haps, from this cause) appears to exist that man will 
be destroyed, and all his. works come to nothing. 
But looked into, this seems a mere fear of supersti- 
tion's. It is true, individual man, and every living 
creature with him that is spared to time, grows old 
and decays ; but this is not the case collectively. 
Collectively, man strengthens and advances ; this is 
because that by which he advances is not only un- 
dying, but ever-growing, knowledge. There is no 
cause, therefore, that man in his collective state 
should grow old and decay ; even did he lose his 
knowledge, he would only return to infancy of state 
again ; it would so be, indeed, a sad loss of time, but 
there is no more reason to fear that than the other. 
However nations and people may lose their know- 
ledge and their greatness, it is more than made up 
to the whole by the rise and advance of others upon 
them, and mankind certainly has always progressed 
through all ; so much so as to afford now the as- 
surance that the whole world will (and it may be in 
no very long period) become enlightened by know- 
ledge. We know and see this to be the case with 
man himself ; and as for his world, we find nature is 
the same as ever she was, as strong, as vigorous, 
and even more fruitful, as her fruits are more brought 
forth ; there is no sign, no token, no shade of decline 
or change in her; she is ever restoring herself. 
But progression not only surges the past from de- 
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stniction, it prevents it for the future. There is an 
idea among men that this world — nay, the whole 
universe — must be destroyed by fiery flames, convul- 
sive shocks, or some dreadful and violent means. 
This supposition is rather a taught one than natural 
ito man; but it is a teaching very natural to the 
childishness of ignorance when she begins to erect 
her fancies into theories. Children and ignorant 
persons always imagine the dreadful and violent 
necessary to bring about some great end, and think 
to dignify and make grand the object in proportion 
to the extent of destruction made, and terror inspired. 
The conclusions Reason must draw from the contf^m- 
plation of the laws of nature, and deductions of philo- 
sophy, are the very reverse. All the greatest ordi- 
nances of God, and most important revolutions of 
nature, melt as it were into one another, with an ease 
and gradation almost imperceptible. Night opens 
into day, winter turns to summer, childhood ripens 
into maturity, and one rank of being rises to a higher 
rank of being — all is gentle yet rapid progression, yet 
all pushes forward ; this speaks again for progression. 
And now I proceed to advance progression still 
further, and by unfolding its connexion with astro- 
nomy^ which may ultimately afford actual demon- 
stration of its principles. We feel assured that as 
matter could not create itself, it must have been 
made, and so must have had a beginning ; and we 
conclude, therefore it seems, that it must come to an 
end. Even astronomers appear to hold this as a 
certain axiom. I do not exactly know the grounds 
on which they establish this ; they may be stronger 
than I am aware of, but I do not see it follows, from 
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anything we see in nature ; God might will the uni- 
verse, ever to go on; or impart an indestructible 
principle to matter as he formed it; or an improving 
one which would make it grow so. I think the 
world may be approaching to some great end, but I 
do not mean by that a destructive one, or a termina- 
tion, but an aim to act. For the first, it is not likely 
that God would annihilate anything he had made, 
as that would involve a degree of uselessness. You 
may say, when a thing has done its work, and served 
its end, it is wanted no more, its use is finished ; but 
it would be still more useful if its use did rwt finish, 
and it went on being useful, which seems to be the 
actual case in natinre, as our own bodies may well 
illustrate. When they have served the purposes of 
our existence, they dissolve, we lay them down or 
die, yet their particles, though no longer of imme- 
diate service to their former possessors, go on being 
useful : they are not lost, but turned into other forms, 
that they may still be usefid. It seems to follow, 
therefore, to reason on these evidences, that the 
most just conclusion is against destruction of any 
kind, or of anything. Use being thus increased, 
appears to determine it, that everything may change 
and improve, nothing be lost or destroyed. 

For the second, there is certainly no stand-still in 
nature, and this strengthens the hypothesis I am 
about to advance on the connexion of progression 
and astronomy. Astronomers also find reason, from 
their observations on the heavenly bodies, to infer, 
that the whole universe^ and our little globe with it, 
tends, as it were, to an advance — all are, while they 
revolve about each other, carried onward to some 
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unknown point. If so, there must be a purpose in 
ih\%. What is it ? We are not to be stopped by 
the usual interdiction — " we are not to ask what God 
intends," or " we can never know.'* God approves 
our using our faculties to learn his ways, and the 
law of progression may give us the means of 
knowledge in this. I have shown that as man has 
to work his own way to knowledge, virtue, truth, 
everything— it is absolutely necessary he should 
begin at the first step, the lowest grade of existence ; 
that everything we see in the world, all we look 
back to of past ages, and all we have attained to in 
the present, mark, without a shade of contradiction, 
this to be the case ; that we are palpably in such an 
infant state in our own nature, and mankind have so 
worked in it in everything, as governments, science, 
manners, morals, and even religion, (though least as 
yet,) we have but to compare with the past, at once 
to show. I say, this globe is as obviously the place, 
or one of the places, (there may be numberless 
more,) where souls are first launched to begin their 
work, and commence their advance. Has our globe, 
then, also, her time and destiny to fulfil } Is she 
ever to be the cradle of infant beings, (and were she 
the only one that so began, it would perhaps be 
enough even for infinity, from the incalculable and 
ever-multiplying numbers incessantly produced,) or 
is she capable herself of material progression, and the 
age of infancy in the moral and physical world, come 
to a conclusion together, not by the cruel and waste- 
ful method of destroying it and its inhabitants, but 
the improving and benevolent plan of advancing 
both to an increase of means for happiness and 
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blessings, effected morally by the agency of man 
working out his knowledge, virtue, and reward? 
Physically, there seems some appearances of the 
world being pre-constituted for the same plan. 
Geology has raised the theory, formed upon facts 
observed, that this earth Jias undergone several 
changes on her own surface, and in her tenants. 
The sun, astronomy tell us, appears to be under the 
same process, and, as it were, throwing off first for- 
mations — ^to clear his orb into greater glory, we must 
presume. All, moral and physical, speaks progres- 
sion and advance. The extreme minuteness observed 
in that action in the universe, or movement in those 
distant spheres, appears to testify by how many^ and 
how much^ these points are to be won. Such specu- 
lations are not only of interest, but of use^ since they 
serre to elucidate moral and physical truths, on 
which right theories are established to act upon. I 
doubt not many will call those I have just suggested 
extravagant, though built entirely on the laborious 
evidences of science, and the deductions of reason 
from the aspect of nature, while they themselves are 
receiving and fighting for many conceptions, childish 
as children could conceive, and things in themselves 
opposed both to reason and nature. Why is it ex- 
travagant, on the contrary, to suppose, that knowledge 
and virtue (things in their own nature essential and 
endless) should, when we have begun them, go on 
according to their nature ? What I am trying to do 
is, to open new views, and more rational theories, on 
which men may enter and go upon, worthy of rea 
sonable beings, and in which reasonable beings can 
find answer to their wants. As man, to be capable 



^ 
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of happiness, must begin in an infant state, (no re- 
ward without desert ;) that he should be placed here 
in that state, endowed with free will for his moral 
virtue, and every bodily faculty to fit him for his 
corporal task, able, and also his duty, to work his 
own way in each, what is there apart from the 
soberest reason, or contradictory to existing facts, in 
this? Or that his future happiness can only be 
found, or consistently expected, in an earned and 
progressive advance to higher degrees of acquisition 
and enjoyment ? Where is this to be entered on ? 
The correspondence of my system with astronomy, 
answers both satisfactorily and beautifully to this. 
Lift up your eyes to the stars, you actually see them — 
what are they for ? They must be for some purpose, 
and why will you refuse your mind to speculate on 
such objects as these, when no doubt they were made 
visible to us, and even capable of being reached and 
demonstrated by science, to give us just ideas of 
God's greatness and our own futurity ? And there 
is much strength added to this hypothesis by the re- 
flection that the vse of the stars to us is by it greatly 
increased. It is not that their light illumines us, as the 
sun, or their nearness acts on us immediately, as the 
moon ; but if they are to give us ideas of the immen- 
sity of the creation, of our ovni hereafter, our des- 
tiny, our hopes, then they are useful indeed, not only 
by raising our minds to the future, but thereby influ- 
encing the present. New views of his state and 
nature will bring out in man new considerations and 
new feelings, and on this a new line of action. 
Why, then, tie the intellect to dull and dreadful 
notions, when the whole expansive, and beauty- 
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glowing universe, lays before us ? Nor let any turn 
away from these researches, under the impression 
that they are too far from us, and it is impossible we 
should gain knowledge of them. We certainly caw, 
for we certainly have^ and in the hardest part ; and 
if we can, as we do, measure the distance of many 
of those bodies from us, though millions of miles, 
their size, their density, and calculate their revolu- 
tions, their eclipses, even to minute exactitude, why 
should it be impossible to form just conclusions as 
to their state and moral condition, where we have 
reason and analogy to guide us, and science to give 
us confirmation ? I shall show it is easier than we 
think, for from what we have already ascertained of 
the physical revelations and laws of those heavenly 
bodies, we find in them the most marked affinity to 
our own. The infinite number of worlds this part of 
astronomy displays to us of itself, draws at once the 
inference they are inhabited, like our own, by rational 
and sensible beings, capable of enjoying the bounties 
and appreciating the wisdom of the Creator. Astro- 
nomers too timidly, I think, but suggest this. It is 
surely as poor to suppose those vast creations un- 
tenanted, unenjoyed, and useless, as it would be for 
an inhabitant of some small isle on this our globe, 
to conclude, though his eye surveyed the opposite 
shore over the intervening flood, (we see those 
worlds, and see them like our own,) that his little 
place is the only-peopled and sole productive spot 
on earth. I say, reason and analogy pronounce to 
moral assurance they arc, or are to ic, inhabited. Is 
it, then, by beings placed in them like ourselves, or 
is it tt*, ourselves, indeed ? This last hypothesis, 
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certainly, when looked into, fits admirably the sys- 
tem of progression. Our first idea, when we receive 
the impression they may be inhabited is, that if they 
are, it must be by creatures perfectly good and per- 
fectly happy, and our own little orb is the only one 
where sin or sorrow can reign. I have shown that 
that state of perfect happiness, that we ascribe ori- 
ginally to ourselves, and assume as possessed by all 
other beings throughout creation, as it is undeserved, 
is unjust in its foundation, and could admit of neither 
virtue nor reward, and would be as unmerited and as 
unjust, in one part of the universe as another ; and 
therefore it is against reason, and opposed to justice, 
to suppose those globes, any more than our own, 
filled/r(?m ^Ae^r^^ with beings enjoying the plenitude 
of bliss; but if we conceive them improved abodes^ 
where there are higher means of happiness, the 
clouds begin to clear away, and real heavens open 
to our eyes. What is the heaven we suppose, or 
where is it ? A great court somewhere above the 
stars, where God sits on a throne. What is this 
like ? Really the poorest part of the state of an 
earthly king. But the grand spectacle of the starry 
skies, by its visible physical relation, (and moral 
connexion as unfolded by progression,) offers a 
grand solution to the question. And with what 
pleasure would the soul, set firee from fear and pre- 
judice, and allowed full range, pursue her flight from 
orb to orb, investigating by analogy, observation, 
science, reasoning, every other method, the proba- 
bilities and use of this stupendous fabric. These are 
exercises that exalt the mind, and strengthen and 
enlarge its faculties to reach those truths man has in 

N 
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all ages desired, and striven to elucidate — his origin 
And futurity. Let me, then, endeavour to open the 
subject a little, that others may enter upon it, seeing 
the information is not so fax off as they imagined. 
Are these worlds peopled with beings who are the 
aborigines of the worlds they tenant, or are they 
improved abodes for our own (or others*) future en- 
joyment and habitation when we leave this ? That 
they must be one or the other, we may almost say is 
a moral certainty, for else there would be uselessness 
and waste, which is never allowed in nature. If we 
suppose, on the first proposition, that those orbs, or 
many of them at least, (say the planets that hang 
round those suns,) are, like our own, the nurseries of 
infant beings, akin, yet varying firom our own, as we see 
the natives of different countries already on our globe, 
from which each may send out its offspring, after 
having reared and prepared them ; one might imagine 
these divers natives meeting us and others in some 
larger sphere, with the same pleasure, increase of 
knowledge, and mutual benefit, as the encounter of 
foreigners, and the intermixture of arts and com- 
merce produce among ourselves. What mind, even 
of but usual standard, but feels it fine when he con- 
templates the vast results that may be expected in 
another age or two, from the application of science 
to common use as wrought out in steamboats and 
railroads, together with the general diffusion of 
knowledge now spreading to all ? What would it be, 
then, when the inhabitants of different worlds meet, 
and impart the knowledge and acquisitions of dis- 
tinct orbs ? There is nothing in this idea contra- 
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dictory or unlikely, it suits the vastness of creation, 
and maintains the moral fraternity we evidently see 
traced, even in the material formation of this all- 
connected universe. If, on the second supposition, 
we examine them as abodes prepared, and others 
yet preparing y we see creation in progress for ourselves 
to enter into ; perhaps this accords even better still 
with the law of progression. This earth certainly 
contains but the infancy of being, and we have no 
perception, no knowledge, no feeling, look as closely 
as we vrill, of having ever been in any other state, or 
place, till we find ourselves here. The smallness 
of our planet, or to call its immediate sphere but a 
nook in the universe, makes nothing against it, but 
rather for it. Life must begin somewhere, and a 
cradle need not be large ; but we may even apply, 
by the help of science, a test. Astronomy finds the 
number of those stars to be infinite, and still the 
more they find, the more are still beyond. Now, if 
we make some calculation, of the ever-increasing 
number of lives bom on this globe only, and that, as 
they multiply, the more beings there are the more 
there must fe, we shall find another affinity ; and if 
the lives here seem to correspond to the starry abodes, 
the last supposition will appear the most just. But 
we must look back to the millions that have been 
before us, as well as those peopling the globe now 
with ourselves, to form the estimate, and this may be 
found to give us another affinity, and, in it, further 
confirmation. Creation has begun — that needs no 
argument; we know it by ourselves. Astronomy 
finds it is still going on — that there are other worlds 
n2 
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in progress and preparation ; this suits a^ain exactly 
with progression. What does this testify, this aug- 
mentation and advance of superior abodes on the 
same plariy but that augmentation and advance of 
beings to possess them, that I have held forth as the 
true system of our present state, and the real heaven 
of our futurity ? If, on calculating the starry orbs, 
and the beings produced on this globe, they appear 
to correspond, we may conclude the lives gone 
from this world, are peopling and enjoying those 
greater and more blessed habitations. If we trace 
still more, and still greater, still carried on, 
and find strong indications that they are now 
forming, now preparing, now progressing, the evi- 
dence, as well as presumption, arises of happier, 
and improved abodes. There are few who feel not 
the grandeur of the subject, but its very greatness 
stops them short. To me, as it tells me what those 
worlds may be, — the boundless prospects, the open- 
ing conceptions, the infinite hopes that then arise in 
my mind may much be owing to my always having 
naturally realized them to myself with the feeling, 
there I may go. I always find astronomy, and by 
its greatness, not only elevate, but console and 
assure me. The same feelings will arise in others 
when religion joins her hand to science ; the check 
they feel is probably, in greatest part, the fear that 
is excited by having set these two in opposition 
from want of knowledge. Our great astronomer. 
Sir Isaac Newton, used to advise persons when 
troubled with the concerns and distresses of life, to 
go to astronomy to find consolation. It is probable, 
if his counsel were taken, more would be found than 
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people give credit for; but how few would try it? 
We shall be more inclined to try, and derive much 
more from it, when astronomy becomes, as it were, 
the material part of our faith, on the expectation 
that we have a personal concern in these distant 
orbs — ^that they are our inheritance. Somewhere we 
must go, and where better, or more likely ? What 
would the soul herself desire more than still to 
change to new, still rise to higher, and by her own 
efforts and deserts; trying the conditions, the enjoy- 
ments of countless orbs, improving by the past — 
of pain or pleasure, good or ill, difficulty or danger, 
in all ; still acquiring capacities, and enlarging the 
sphere of action, as more desert is earned by exer- 
cise of virtue, and more power gained by force of 
knowledge. Is not this real heaven, and a heaven 
of worth? Is it not animating if we can see our 
future homes? Is it not pleasing to trace their 

affinity, and anticipate their possession ? And 

in the conclusion that we still progress hereafter, 
that our future is not one condition, but many — in- 
finite — endless — vast as the ever-growing creations- 
boundless as the immensity of space — change of 
state, but identity of being — inherent greatness with 
growing means — vast, yet natural — stupendous, yet 
consoling idea ! The horrid notions of hell, and the 
confined ones of heaven, fly before this happy con- 
ception. Now, no being once endowed with the in- 
destructible principle of life, however he may have 
erred, need fear to lie for ever beyond the hope of 
recovery; and for the just, let us look upon the 
sublime scenery of nature in our own planet — the 
mountains, rivers, the mighty ocean, the rising or 
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the setting sun, all nature has provided for us, and 
made us capable of; and I say, if so much is allowed 
us here, what may we not expect hereafter? Then 
the ills of life are as nothing, — they are nothing by 
their size and duration, to him who has infinity be- 
fore him Yet what a thought it is, that these 

are infinite, too, in use, turned to more than golden 
preciousness in the results, the good that by pro- 
gression they have produced to us for ever ! This 
resemblance of the planets, to our own globe, and 
that of the stars, as tibe suns of their systems, to the 
sun of our own, as well as the great beauty and ex- 
cellent provisions of nature already laid out for us 
on this earth, which yet thousands — ^millions of man- 
kind scarce taste, scarce even see the better part of; 
by how many unshared, from a false state of society; 
by how many more unfelt, fi^om want of cultivation 
of intellect, this loss of both enjoyment and appre- 
ciation, to such numbers of beauties and bounties yet 
got ready for them, and that resemblance of those 
orbs to our own, gives no small strength to the hy- 
pothesis, that in them we may have more of bles- 
sings so excellent, and happiness so real. We can 
feel the delight of meeting parted friends, regaining 
peace, renewing joy, when we have something to 
look to whose visible affinity enables us to say, There 
I may hope to realize them. What is it most im- 
possible to regain when lost? Time: yet by this 
law it can be regained at once, and with ease. Look 
at those bodies, we see them, and we know they have 
their periods as we have ours ; in them, then, give 
back youth and capabilities, and time to us is begun 
again — more than begun; for then we enter with 
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the increase of power we have gained by knowledge, 
and the judgment we have established by expe- 
rience, without which, knowledge is, personally, more 
than half vain ; for though experience gives know- 
ledge, knowledge cannot give experience. To know 
mentally, and experimentcdlt/, is very different^ has 
the difference of generality > and individuality : know- 
ledge merely received by the understanding, is like 
looking in a glass : the object is made perfectly clear 
to you, and you see exactly what it is, but cannot 
touch or taste it. To know by experience, is to 
touch and take ; you feel, and possess it, and receive 
what it can give you, and learn its results, were you 

blind and never saw its just repres^itation 

When, then, we return to thi? days of youth, with all 
the fresh feelings o£ novelty, in a new state, we shall 
know how to use these advantages. Timie is what 
we want; give that to a being of capacity; he has 
all, and can work out the rest himself. Here, the 
ignorance of youth allows us not righdy to enjoy its 
capabilities, £^d the briefoess of our space, from 
gaining much advantage of our experience, when we 
have attained better knowledge ; but reasons can be 
given to account, and console us for this : to begin 
with a short period, shortens the days of the weak- 
ness and in&ncy (^ being, while, at the same time, 
that very briefiiess urges us to aetien, if we would 
gain, or do anything in so short a space. 

Thus have I endeavoured to gather the evidence 
nature presents, the corroborations analc^ affi>rds, 
the convictions justice sanctions, and the conclusions 
to be drawn from the eonjustction of all these, by 
the inferences of reason upon them, assisted by the 
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law of progression. I know those who want to stop 
innovations on established notions will accuse what 
has been so offered as speculations, and mask their 
opposition to search under solemn-sounding ques- 
tions, as, "Why are we to give up the track our 
forefathers and ourselves have walked in, for gener- 
ations, for imaginative reasoning?" We should 
rather ask why we are to take their imaginations 
without any use of our own ? For the fancies (we 
cannot grant them the name of imaginatioTij which is 
one of the highest powers of the mind) will be found 
to be all on their side. I must take leave to say I 
am the first who has not gone by fancy in religion, 
their own or other people's, who has ever even pre- 
tended to find her byJthe use of reason, on the 
simple evidences of nature, or gone by positive mat- 
ters of fact. What I have deduced, for example, of 
man's beginning in ignorance, is downright and 
palpable matter of fact, which all that remains of 
past, and that proceeds onward in present time, 
gives standing and actual demonstration of. And 
the deductions drawn by reason fi-om these, may 
claim equal moral assurance, as they are founded 
in justice — that principle of all laws. What can be 
more consonant to justice, and to reason too, or 
rather, what else is consonant to reason and justice, 
than that men should be punished and rewarded, in 
exact proportion to their deeds; and advanced or 
debased, in the same degree as they have used or 
misused, the reasoning faculties of their minds? What 
can be morally clearer than the free agency of man, 
and his responsibility arising therefrom ? And what 
can so much put him upon acting well, as this 
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responsibility, or, if he will not, render him so ac- 
countable ? What law can, better than that of pro- 
gression, explain to man his past, give demonstra- 
tion by his present, and open his future state ? And 
what so usefully turn to account every action we do, 
every habit we form, every acquirement we labour 
for? What so practical? What so pervades all 
our actions, urges us to be just in all — small and 
great ? These are clear and consistent truths, de- 
monstrated by existing facts in the natural world, 
and answering to every law of justice, right, and 
reason, in the moral. It is upon these, and these 
alone, my system builds, and therefore admits not 
of fancies; all must go by actual facts, or eternal 
moral laws. It is, in truth, our fancies that have 
opposed those positive facts and eternal moral laws ; 
fancies which were bred and introduced in man's 
state of ignorance ; and in religion he has kept them 
still, since there he has interdicted advance or im- 
provement. The notions and feelings of men in 
religion, will, if examined, be found thoroughly 
childish, for the feelings and views of ignorance are 
the same as those of a child. As children beg and 
pray their earthly parent, " give me that or this, and 
forgive me, from the simple feeling — " he can if he 
will." So he could; and yet he cannot without 
hurting their future welfare, or his own moral cha- 
racter. We consider not this in our addresses to our 
heavenly Father, and continue, from this want of con- 
sideration, unacquainted with his nature, our relation 
to Him, of what we are to expect from Him, and 
are children in our solicitations, ignorant of His 
plan of legislation towards us, and remiss in our 
N 3 
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own duty. The desire of men in their worldly pro- 
ceedings, is chiefly to escape the penalty of miscon- 
duct; if their characters, health, fortune, escape, but 
little do they mind the action done, and give not 
even a thought to the ill thereby effected on their 
moral nature; but all do this in religion. Now and 
then in the world, one does find a just mind, an 
independent spirit, one who would rather work for 
himself than live on bounty; who would pay his 
own debts, and not have them made up for him ; but 
never towards God. We hold the disparity such as 
to annul any need of our exercising those virtues 
towards him, or His observing the rules of justice 
towards us; but as no disparity of condition can 
alter the laws of justice and reason, nor lessen the 
necessity of the exercise oi those virtues on either 
side; on the contrary, it is only by their observance 
and exercise that we can elevate and improve omr 
nature to a higher degree of superiority, and nearer 
approach to the greater ^ade of being. When, 
therefore, we have gained better knowledge in re- 
ligion, we shall begin to do this, as we shall under- 
stand the laws He goes by towards us, and what we 
are to expect from Him. And as we know no child 
ever is, or can be taught, by doing his lessons for 
him, or forgiving him, or who regretted not at last his 
father did not make him work, finding too late the 
after advantages he has lost thereby ; so when we 
shall cease to expect an unjust lenity firom a wiser 
Parent, we shall begin to do the work He has set ua, 
nor even wish for a present indulgence that would 
debase his nature, and abrogate further advance- 
ment and future reward for ourselves. 
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What I have said I trust will be sufBoient to show 
the entire differenoe there is between attempting the 
deepest questions of reason and the ^eatest objects 
in nature, to the conceits of fancy and assump- 
tions of ignorance : that mj system, going by reason 
and nature, cannot, because they are questions of 
reason and objects of nature, admit of fancies and 
presumptions of our own formation; for the only 
means by which we can reach these is by the use of 
reason and science, which require the most careful 
mental and experimental process, which put an end 
to foolish fancies and false conclusions. It is only 
because my system allows not of impossibility in 
those things which ignorance has held to be so ; we 
easily think it impossible to attain very distant ob- 
jects, though they really exist, and extravagant to 
aim at exploring other worlds ; but not so to form 
the most absurd deductions on things near at hand, 
and crediting assertions contrary to actual facts, and 
quite impossible in themselves, though the truth is, 
the first can be achieved, the last never, for they 
have no existence in nature to work upon. There 
is nothing contrary to reason in attempting, or inves- 
tigating, the mightiest or most distant objects in 
nature — indeed, the very reverse, for these are the 
highest efforts of reason. The beauty of knowledge 
is, that it opens our eyes to the possibility of finding, 
and discovers to us the vast and intimate connexion 
by which nothing is so far as to be altogether divided 
firom us, and proves that we never find any research 
into nature, or discovery of science, useless or un- 
beneficial, even to ourselves ; that they have an im- 
mediate influence, and are actually brought home to 
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US infinitely beyond what we axe apt to think. 
Astronomy can afibrd demonstration. The satellites 
of the planet Jupiter, for example ; they might be 
imagined as too far off for us to have any concern 
with them, and not able, as small and dependent 
bodies on him, by magnitude like that of the sun, 
(who doubts his influence, far as he is, over all that 
belongs to our existence on this globe ?) to reach us ; 
yet do they assist even our every day lives. The 
observations on Jupiter's moons have greatly helped 
navigation ; navigation we know, more than anything 
else, diffuses commerce, trade, and civilization ; com- 
merce and trade give to each and all their daily 
comforts and conveniences ; and civilization, which 
goes along with thefm, spreads knowledge, refine- 
ment, and consequent improvement. Thus, we trace 
no part of the universe is unconnected with another 
part ; those that are nearer may influence each other 
most, yet that influence ever advancing, is spread 
through aZZ, so that no one part could be exactly 
what it is without the other part, nor consequently 
so good ; for reason must draw the deduction, and 
jusdy, from what it sees, that Infinite Wisdom has 
taken the best means to produce the greatest ends, 
and therefore any difference must be for the worse. 

No faculty of the mind, however, is left unused by 
this exercise on great and real objects ; there is no 
cause for non-use of the imagi)[iation, which is one 
of the finest powers of the mind, in religion more 
than anything else. Many will gladly catch at this, 
and cry out against using our own imaginations in re- 
ligion, — so they have against using our own under- 
standings, sense of justice, or reason ; all the real 
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powers of our minds are to be unused in religion. 
We are, in religion, neither to think, feel, judge, act, 
nor hope for ourselves, nor go by reason, nor study 
nature ; and thus advance of knowledge in it has 
been kept back by those who are yet going by some 
others* fancies, to the denying, in a thousand instances, 
of common sense and existing facts. The truth is, 
we, as usual, not only pervert the use of the imagi- 
nation, but mistake what it is. We think imagination 
consists in inventing something — a thing impossible, 
and what man here cannot do : this fancy trie^ to do, 
and what does she produce, cities of gold, trees of 
emeralds, fruits of precious stones, Arabian tales — 
all that is unnatural. Real imagination is conception : 
that force of mind which, from what it sees really in 
nature, imagines that fiirther truth which knowledge 
has not yet opened, or obtained actual evidence of. 
Thus Copernicus conceived the solar system ; thus 
he pronounced, when they endeavoured to oppose an 
objection to his hypothesis by saying, that then the 
planet Venus ought to have phases like the moon, 
that it would be found she had, though he had not 
then the means to prove it, — no loss to him that he 
had not, though he might regret it at the time, since 
it evinces the greatness of his conception, without 
those means to imagine that which the discovery of the 
telescope long after demonstrated to be the actual fact. 
I may say a little more of imagination, to show its 
use when going only by what nature presents to our 
survey, and following reason, in the chapter on 
futurity. Hitherto, I have endeavoured to go as 
much as possible solely by matters of fact, and 
reasoning upon the evidences laid before us by 
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nature's ordinances, the remains of past times, and 
the present existing state of man. It is merely the 
offering new ideas that will bring the charge of ima- 
gination and speoolation on my system, which really 
labours to substitute reason and feu^ts. It may be 
said, that in the suggestion that the worlds we con- 
template by the aid of astronomy, that we see in 
tliem our heaven — the future abodes where we receive 
our reward and advance our being, I\ise the ima- 
gination : I may thus bring them morally nearer to 
us, and invest them thereby with a new interest in 
our eyes, which will give us an addkional stimulus 
in exploring them ; but the idea is little more than 
an act of reason, which sees nothing in the assump- 
tion unjust or unlikely : it is natural, what many 
have naturally thought o^ and do think of, wfien they 
venture to think for themselves on the subject. I 
have only drawn together the evidences and reasons 
that give strong presumption to this idea as most 
probably the right one. If more reasonable hjrpo- 
theses can be foimd, let them be offered ; to find, we 
must seek, and the free use of all the fiiculties of the 
mind is the only means for this end, and what I am 
striving to put men upon the use of. Therefore, in 
the chapter on futurity, I shall take what help ima- 
gination can give, which she can to religion as well 
as anything else, as long as she always follows nature, 
and goes no further than reason warrants. I would 
offer and detail all the ideas I can conceive, on 
purpose to put them into others' minds, that they 
may try them, go on upon tliem if they appear 
feasible, find more, or find new themselves. As I 
have said, I, as it were, open doors that others may 
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enter, seek, and find. But first I shall proceed to 
an investigation on the essence of God himself, His 
nature, character, existence, His conduct and laws 
in relation to ourselves, and in the formation and 
government of the material universe. By offering 
some new ideas on this subject, I hope to advance 
better knowledge even here. Perhaps this, at least, 
may be called presumptuous after all I have said of 
the right, of the necessity, of our trying for know- 
ledge in everything. " How can we, finite creatures, 
gain knowledge of a being who is infinite ?" Why 
not ? For that very reason, because He is infinite, 
he reaches to us. If you own we have tame know- 
ledge of Him, why can we not have more ? I have 
already offered some new ideas on His exercise of 
His attributes (as mercy and justice) towards us, and 
His dealings with us; shown as facts that He 
actually has constituted what we have not considered 
as His ordinations ; and removed, as His will and 
ordination, things we have established as coming 
from or decreed by Him ; and I am prepared to bring 
forward new ideas as to His nature, mode of exis- 
tence, and means of working. That this can be 
done, and how it is to be done, will be better under- 
stood, and deemed somewhat more possible, when I 
say we have never yet gone the right way to have 
just and true ideas of God, or His appointments. 
Certainly we have hitherto held very narrow, inade- 
quate, contradictory, and even absurd ideas of God, 
as must be where we are ignorant, and ignorant we 
are where we do not seek. We have accepted ideas 
offered us of God, but how little do we seek know- 
ledge of Him ? I propose to offer some ideas of His 
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nature, as I have already of His dealings towards 
us, new, and different to what have been hitherto 
acoepted and assumed. I shall do more : I shall 
offer another idea, distinct, separate, and altogether 
different from all others yet proposed — entirely new. 
It is quite my own, and what, after having conceived 
it, I thought I never would have told, had it not ap- 
peared to me I owed it to that truth I was seeking to 
give every idea that entered my mind, because it is 
only fey ideas — by seeking, giving, comparing, and 
trying ideas, that truth can be found. But as we 
continue to seek truth we strengthen, and after a 
time I ceased to feel reluctance to impart it, which 
proceeded only from the condemnation poured upon 
every new idea, every attempt of advance on existing 
opinions. However, mankind are improved even on 
this point — novelties are introduced, questions are 
sought into. In this that I am about to propose, 
and those I have suggested, I offer them that they 
may by others be weighed by reason, compared with 
nature, and tested by science, and which appears 
most right, just, and probable, let them judge. That 
which I have ftirther to suggest may be found to give 
the best solution to all of our state and being here. 
I owe it to truth to give it, and to truth I offer it. 
In short, truths remain to be discovered, and will be 
discovered, both moral and physical, greater than we 
have ever yet found, greater than we yet conceive. 
We are not to suppose, as we have been apt to do, 
that in gaining any one we are come to the conclu- 
sion, the very contrary, for we invariably find one 
truth opens another, one point of knowledge brought 
into practical use helps man to ftirther; and all in- 
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crease his power, as he experiences now he is be- 
ginning to lay hold on the elements. We are not, 
then, to fear search, change, innovation, for by these 
all this has been done : these, where knowledge is 
wanting, discover it ; where a real truth is opened, 
carry it further still. To say our conceptions, even 
of God himself, may not change or advance, is not 
only not the case, but contrary to known fact : they 
heme changed as much as any. Does the world 
think and judge of God as it did in ages past? Are 
not our ideas very different to the darkness of former 
times } You will own it, and so much as to say now 
we have all we can have: was not that equally 
thought and said then ? It is evident, from them, 
change can be made, and to say we have all, is not 
only limiting ourselves, but God ; if His greatness 
and perfections are infinite, more knowledge of them 
must ever be to be found. If we find in the works 
of nature, the more we look into them, the more satis- 
fying truths are opened to our minds, how much 
more of God ? Fear not, then, search or change, 
even here ; for it is even what must be, and cannot 
be stopped. It is necessary to progress. In this 
world all is to change, but change to advance. What 
stands still on this earth ? what has not changed ? 
Empires, works, even men ; nations melt, as it were, 
away, and new races take their place; even the 
ocean shifts its bed, the dry land becomes covered 
with water, and water covers where the dry land was. 
And what opinions, theories, religions, laws, or 
manners are the same as they were ? We know 
none: some have completely passed away, all are 
modified and turning to change ; new discoveries are 
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made, new theories are formed therefrom ; new modes 
of thinking, new modes of life follow. Generations 
are born, and die ; nations rise, and faJl ; yet through 
all, and by these means, knowledge advances, and 
mankind progresses. 
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